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| thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 


which is repugnant to sound morals. 
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or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 


game subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 


sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 


Political Science. 


{For the Northern Light.) 
A PROTECTIVE POLICY.—No. Il. 








BY O. FOLLETT. 





In replying to the argument of Mr. Delavan, no- 
ticed in my former number, Mr. Redfield makes the 
fsllowing assertion: ‘*That the manufacturers of this 
country expect such a tariff as will raise prices and 
give them the control of the market, I believe no one 
can doubt.’’ ‘The point of this remark i. lost, unless 
itcan be demonstrated, that the present or former 
tariffs have raised the price of protected articles as a 
general consequence. Mr. R. illustrates his asser- 
on by referring to an incident which he states oc- 
curred at a popular discussion of the tariff question 


tuns thus: ** A manufacturer of edge tools was pre- 
sent, and complained that he could not afford to ma- 
nulacture a certain description of chisels short of 
$1.25, and that an article of English manufacture, 
| Which he admitted was equal in quality to that ma- 
nufactured by him, was sold at the stores for 75 
cents, and that unless he was protected by a duty on 
the foreign article, so that he could sell for $1.25, 
he must discontinue business. A plain man rose and 
stated that he was a carpenter by a trade, and was 
the purchaser of chisels, and desired to be informed 
how he was to be reimbursed if he were compelled 
to pay this additional price for this indispensable ar- 
licle of his trade? He was told that he must charge 
lis employer higher wages, and that his employer, 
ifa farmer, must raise the price of his wheat, wool 
or pork, to pay his carpenter. Now, if the duty of | 
filty cents in this case, is paid by the foreign manu- 
| tacturer, how is the domestic manufacturer, say at 
Rochester, N. Y., protected? The English chi- 
sl is still soll by the merchant at the old 
price.”” Mr. KR. thun goes on to remark, as a legi- 


the price of manufactured articles, ruen it is an 

additional tax upon the ayriculture and Jabour of the 
| Country; if it does not raise the price, it can be of 

no advantage to the manufacturer.” 

This is the usual form in which the opponents of 
Protection to home industry state their case. It is 
fallacious, as a moment’s examination will prove. 

tus take the conclusion of this sylogistical argu- 
ment: ** If it [a tariff] does not raise the prices, it 
can be of no advantage to the manufacturer.”” Very 
Well; if it do not raise prices, it can do no harm to 

consumer! Once more: Mr. R. asks—‘‘ If the 
duty of fifty cents in this case is paid by the foreign 
Manufacturer, how is the domestic manufacturer 
Protected?» For he adds, as the consequence— 
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‘not in any of the Continental schools. 
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‘*the English chisel is still sold by the merchant at 
the old price.”? Very wellagain: If fifty cents were 
no protection to the domestic manufacturer, he must 
have been what we suspected him to be from the 
first, a mere bungler not deserving protection. But, 
no matter—the duty was paid by the foreign manu- 
facturer for the support of government, relieving the 
American citizen from the same amount of tax in 
another form. And this is the legitimate conclusion 
from the premises assumed by Mr. R., for does he 
not admit, notwithstanding the duty, that ‘ the chi- 
sel is still sold at the old price?’’ Is not this reduc- 
tio ad absurdum? and, as an able advocate, is Mr. 
Rk. willing to occupy such an attitude before his coun- 
trymen on a question of vital importance to their very 
existence as an independent nation? 

That portion of Mr. R.’s illustration, quoted at 
large at the commencement, which relates to higher 
wayes for the mechanic, and higher prices for the 
farmer’s wheat, wool and pork, I propose to pass 
over for the present, reserving the exposition of ils 
sophistry in connexion with another branch of the 
general subject. J will barely remark in passing, 
that Mr. R. has fallen into a very common error of 
writers of his school, and mistaken the effect for the 
cause, in most of his assumptions and conclusons. 

It is painfully tedious to follow through and expose 
the errors which are committed, and answer the ob- 
jections which are raiscd by the hypercritical to parts 
ofa system. Ina country so wide—with interests 
so diversified, a compromise between conflicting in- 
terests must be agreed upon, before any system, em- 
bracing the whole, can be adopted. On the posses- 
sion of sufficient intelligence to see this, and the 
manifestation of patriotism enough by our law-ma- 
kers to adopt it as their ground of action, depends the 
prosperity—nay, the union of these states. A system 
of governmental policy cannot beat equally upon all 
the parts, for the reason just suggested. But, it will 
be our own fault, through indifference or design, if 
one be not adopted which shall be American in all 
its essentials, with Compensating powers more than 
enough to balance the loss which any of the sections 
may experience. 

In the progress of his argument, Mr. R. goes on 
to say—‘‘ It has always been represented that a pro- 
tective tariff would benefit the farmer, by creating a 
home market, for his produce. The idea is delusive.”’ 
And he then proceeds to demonstrate this by some 
familiar illustrations drawn from the manufacture 
and importation of iron.* 

Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the popular 
error on the subject of protection, than such broad 
declarations as this. ‘The question too plain to 
be covered up by special deductions founded on 
any single branch of trade or manufactures. In 
what school of political economy has Mr. R. 
studied, that he should at this late day unquali- 
fiedly pronounce “the idea delusive,” that a 
home market is beneficial to the farmer? Certainly 
England and 
France have no such teachers. But let us test this as- 
sumption. I lay it down as a fact, from which there 
is nc escape, that the price of an article is fixed and 
determined by its comparative value, at the place 
where it finds its ultimate market, or at its place of 
use or consumption. ‘This may be ascertained by 





the most limited capacity, by applying a test within 
every man’s reach. The farmer who sells his pro- 
duce to the merchant in exchange for his goods, 
(whether chisels or baby-pins,) knows that he de- | 
ducts from the price which his ‘‘ wheat, wool or | 
pork”? would bring in New-York, just enough to pay 
the merchant for handling and sending it there. But, | 
under the non-protecting system, the market is not 
in New-York, for it does not there meet its article of 
equivalent value. There is no home market. The 
manufacturer of the goods sought in exchange, has 
been broken down by foreign competition. And, 
consequently, the ultimate market, or place of con- 
sumption, has been removed to England, or some 
other foreign country. What then follows? We | 
* From the statement of the collector of New. York, embraced 
in the secretary of the treasury’s report before cited, it appears | 
that Russia bar iron declined in price on an average of #5 per | 
ton in that market, between the months of July and December, 
1842, since the passage of the late tariff. 

















must go back to the producer, and instead of takin 
from the price of his “‘ wheat, wool or pork”? enoug 
to pay for its transportation to New-York or Boston, 
we must deduct enough to pay for its transportation 
to England. The objection is raised, that bread- 
stuffs and meats are subject to heavy duties. Very 
well—add them too; and what then remains ubove 
the cost of production is the farmer’s compensation. 
Now what becomes of the home market? Without 
it, how long before we should return to a state cor- 
responding with our former colonial vassalage ?— 
The reflection is a painful one. But lest the reader 
should forget to draw the necessary conclusion from 
the premises, I here remind him, and especially do 
I impress it upon him if he be an agriculturist, that 
the reduced price of the chisel in this case, is taken 
from the value of his labor, instead of the foreign 
manufacturer, because of the absence of a home 
market in which he might sell and buy, and to which 
the foreign importer must bring his article for ex- 
change, instead of our seeking him. A home mar- 
ket would reverse this picture. It would be realiz- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s idea, when he said—*‘ To be in- 
dependent for the comforts of life, we must fabricate 
them ourselves. We must now place the manufac- 
turer by the side of the agriculturist.”’ 

The spirit and scupe of Mr. Redfield’s remarks on 
the ‘‘ article of wool,”’ are calculated to create jea- 
lousies and to mislead. The duty on wool imposed 
by the tariff of 1828, contemplated a maximum of 
fifty per cent. on all qualities, commencing with four 
cents per pound, and not (as Mr. R. asserts) admit- 
ling wool ‘‘ of a low grade” free of duty. In 1832, 
by a combination of the enemies of protection at the 
south and the north, aided by over-zealous and selfish 
friends of the manufacturing interests, a tariff was 
adopted so burdensome in some of its provisions that 
a success{ul combination was formed against it, 
which threatened a dissolution of the Union, and 
which resulted in the famous compromise law, about 
which we have heard so much of late years. In this 
tariff of 1832, thus forced on the country, the duty 
on unmanutactured wool, ‘‘ the value whereof at the 
place of exportation shall not exceed eight cents per 
pound,’’ was entirely removed. By the compromise 
act, (for which Silas Wright, whose name is men- 
tioned by Mr. R. in connexion with this subject, vo- 
ted.) this exemption of duty was continued. These 
facts are alluded to, to place the question in its true 
light, and not ina spirit of fault-finding. The real 
friends of the manufacturing interests in this matter, 
were doubtless influenced by a patriotic feeling ia 
what they did. They felt, with Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ that 
manufactures are now as necessary to our indepen- 
dence as to our comfort.”? The coarser qualities 
of wool were not produced in this country to any 
useful extent for manufacturing purposes, and as they 
were needed in the fabrication of carpets and other 
coarse goods, it was deemed sound policy to encou- 
rage its c_nsumption by repealing the duty on the raw 
material, thus leaving the skill of the domestic opera- 
live to find its reward with as few burdens as possible. 
The same policy is still continued in another form, 
by exempting ‘ berries, nuts and vegetables, used 
principally in dying or composing dyes, all dye 
woods in sticks,” &c. from duty, these articles not 
being produced in this country. 

Jt isa little singular that e@ teacher on these sub- 
jects should fall into historical errors of the kind 
above mentioned. And it is still more singular that 
he should proceed to reason from the assumed facts 
against protection, when the evil of which he com- 
plains was the result of a want of protection—to wit, 
the importation of large quantities of coarse wool in 
1841, free of duty, when the compromise act was 
in full force! And still worse is it, that he should 
argue from this complication of errors as though the 
mischief was yet progressing, when by the tariff of 
1842, a duty of five per cent on coarse wool ‘‘ of 
the value of seven cents or under per pound at the 
place of exportation,’ was levied, with a duty of 
three cents per pound, and thirty per cent. ad valo- 
rum, on all other kinds! Under the operation of an 
inflated currency and light duties, the present oppo- 
nents of domestic industry complained that we im- 
ported too much—that we did not live enough within 
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our means. They now complain that we do not 
import enough. The duty on iron, they charge, is 
a hindrance to commerce, and prevents the introduc- 
tion of the foreign article. They then complain of 
the want of a duty on wool, for a reason directly op- 
posite. The appeal, therefore, of Mr. R. in behalf 
of tree trade, when he exclaims—‘‘ What a beautiful 
specimen is this of the protection of American in- 
dustry by means of a protective tariff!””—is as se- 
vere a censure on his cross-arguments as I should 
choose to pronounce. ; 

There is but one more point in the article of Mr. 
R. uponwhich | would remark. It is his conclusion, 
where he says, let who will pay the duties, ‘it does 
not impair the ground assumed by the philanthropist 
and the christian—which is, that the joint operation 
of the restrictive laws of both countries, protect the 
aristocracy and the capital of each, in the exclusive 
enjoyment of their wealth.” 

Error of opinion, on speculative matters, may be 
tolerated without danger ‘‘ to the state,’’ where rea- 
son is left free to combat it. When, however, it 
rises to the dignity of a — and pushes itself 
forward into the affairs of men both in ‘* church and 
state,’’ it must still be tolerated as the feculence of 
the political world, but must be regarded as an un- 
wholesome effusion which should be suffered to 
spread as little way as possible. So I regard the 
conclusion of my friend in this instance. The “ re- 
strictive laws” of this country made to operate for 
the protection of the ‘‘ aristocracy”’ of both England 
and America? This is an error of fact and theory. 
The restrictive laws of this country are notencroach- 
ments on the rights or business, either commercial or 
manufacturing, of foreign nations. They are purely 
defensive—protective—of what? Not the ‘ aristo- 
cracy,” but the workingmen of the country! The 
protection of “ capital” is an incident of the protec- 
tion of labor, for capital is the product of, and is 
created only by labor. The ‘aristocracy of wealth,” 
under our laws of inheritance, is mere moonshine. 
‘* Money is power’’—but it is a fleeting power. It 
is here to-day, and gone to-morrow: ‘‘ ’Twas mine, 
tis his, and has been slave to thousands.’’ But the 
‘‘ aristocracy of the state””—of rank !—this is a very 
different thing. It feeds on the labor of others; it 
fattens on other men’s substance, and reaps where it 
has not sown. It legislates for its own protection, 
and invents ‘sliding scales’? by which to measure 
the relation between the laborer’s power of endurance 
and his power of production—in other words, to de- 
termine what the product of his labor will enable him 
to pay for the bare necessaries of life, the balance 
being taken ‘* for the support of the state,’’ the aris- 
tocracy ! Now, under this view, are teachers of 

solitical economy among us to be tolerated unre- 
uked who desseminate doctrines which places the 
protection of domestic industry in this country on 
the same foundation on which rests the aristocracy 
of ‘* church and state”’ in England ? 

The nearest approach to aristocracy in this coun- 
try, may be found in the relations which exist be- 
tween master and slave, in the southern states. The 
master there prescribes rules for the government of 
his servant. He lives on the labor of his fellow, and 
gathers the fruit of other men’s toil. The greatest 
sticklers for free trade are the politicians of the 
south, the slave owner. They are its champions; 
they seek to exchange the labor of their slaves, for 
the labor of the ‘slaves of power’ in Europe, with- 
out restriction or ‘ duties’? upon the return equiva- 
lent—so that they may undersell the manufacturer in 
this country, and thus perpetuate the “ aristocratic” 
monopoly in their own hands, by selling to us the 
products of foreign labor received in exchange for 
the labor of their slaves. The advocates of the pro- 
tectioa of domestic industry demand also a market 
for their surplus. They ask only for reciprocity — 
Who then are the adjuncts of the aristocracy? What 
becomes of the pharisaical ground ‘‘ assumed by the 
philanthropist and christian??? [ forbear pressing 
this point farther, lest ] may wound and offend, where 
I would desire to make whole and instruct. 

But there is a view which remains to be taken of 
this whole subject, exceeding much in the interest 
any of these collateral inquiries. The history of the 
world exhibits a succession of changes in commercial 
power, which may be likened to a series of panora- 
mic views from different centres. These changes 
are still going on, and it would seem as though some 
of the grandest are reserved for the present genera- 
tion. 

During the Continental wars, England attained to 
an overshadowing height in all the essentials of po- 
litical power, subsidizing the world with the pro- 
ducts of her workshops,* while she remained secure 

“ By pursuing the same exclusive and restrictive policy 
which England and France pursued in the adoption of their 
Decrees and Orders in Council, pending their Continental 
struggle—or should we even now adopt their policy, of exclu- 
ding in our trade with other countries what we can grow and 





from the desolations which attend the march of con- 
tending armies. Her position and great power were 
seenand understood by the master-mind of the day ,who 
then ruled the destinies of France, and he set about 
devising a system by means of which he should be able 
to hold her in check. This system, which he deno- 
minated the ‘‘ Continental system,’’ aimed to build 
up rival manufactories of woollen, cotton, and iron, 
and to create an independence of Colonial produce, 
(which was held in control by the military marine 
of England,) by promoting the production of the 
beet-root sugar. The foundation of this system was 
laid during the lifetime of the mighty projector; and 
since his death, in spite of changes and artificial 
difficulties, it has gone on strengthening and spread - 
ing, until it now covers France, Belgium, and nearly 
the whole of the German states, including Prussia und 
Austria, and is still spreading north. Switzerland, 
and some of the Italian states, flanked at the extreme 
north by the wide-spreading power of Russia,are yield- 
ing toitsinfluences. Many of these states have become 
large exporting states, rivalling England, and driving 
her out of many markets. The exports of France f 
to Spain, in 1840, amounted to near $15,000,000, 
while those of England to the same country amount- 
ed to less than $2,000,000. A like revulsion is go- 
ing on with Portugal and other countries, which 
were but recently, comparatively speaking, enjoyed 
as a market exclusively by England. 

Now, what is our duty in the conjuncture which 
the ‘* policy of the continent”? and the ‘ Colonial 
policy’? of England is creating? Have we no 
American policy—no system of our own to sustain? 
It strikes me most forcibly that we have. The con- 
dition of the commercial world is fast undergoing a 
change. POWER 18 EQUALIZING. And it be- 
longs to us to put in our claim for a share, to be held 
by a separate and independent tenure. To remainde- 
pendent on a policy whose central power is removed 
three thousand miles from us; to depend mainly on 
the movements of this power for a market for our 
bulky raw materials, is to submit our progress as a 
nation to checks and balance such as it may choose 
to impose. 

This aspect in Europe gives rise to much specu- 


England. 1 am not of that number. Yet her inter- 
nal condition has necessarily to undergo a great 
change, in order to meet the powerful influences that 
are springing up around her. The ‘‘ excrescent po- 
pulation,”’ as it is termed by Doctor Chalmers—(by 
which is meant all beyond what may be subsisted on 
the actual produce of the soil)—is becoming so 
large in Great Britain, that an equalization must 
take place. The natural remedy is emigration. It 
may be hastened by riots and bloodshed; but still 
the power of the government will remain firm. The 
rapid increase of the excrescent population may be 
inferred from the census of 1841. In the ten years 
next preceding, the population of the whole kingdom 
had increased 12 per cent. The population of the 
manufacturing districts had increased upward of 30 
per cent, while the population of the agricultural 
districts had, on the conirary, decreased 2} per cent. 
These facts are drawn from official sources. Taken 
in connexion with the general condition of Europe, 
under the impress which the movement among the 
nations to supply their own markets has made, the 
disease which now preys upon England, and the re- 
medy, are apparent. The same cause may operate 
in this country for centuries to come, without pro- 
ducing the same result, because of the extent and 
fertility of our soil. Here is a refuge forthe surplus 
population of England, calculated to meet the views 
of the ‘‘ philanthropist’? and statesman united, and a 
means of consuming at the greatest profit our surplus 
productions. Any relaxation, therefore, in the po- 
licy calculated to sustain the AMERICAN System, 
will produce no permament relief to England: But 
will serve only to involve us in the evils under which 
she is groaning—subjecting our producing classes 
of every interest, including the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing, to the same distresses which her popu- 
lation is suffering. 

There are many other points in this vast subject 


manufacture ourselves, the United States have the means of 
more completely subsidizing Europe through their abundant 
and superior growth of cotton, than England ever had by her 
manufacturing skill and monopoly. Skill in making the raw 
material is easily attainable by Yankee ingenuity ; climate and 
soi] determines the growth of the other. 


t The struggle that France endured to build up her manufac- 
tures against the power and skill of England, may be inferred 
from the following extract from a view of the affairs of France, 
published in 1819, by Mons. Cuartat, who was minister of the 
inter‘or under Buonaparte: ‘Our cassimeres,” said he, ‘cost 
twenty-five francs perell, to the manufacturer, at the com. 
mencement of our operations. The English offered them at 
half price, to the cousumer. Our cambrics and calicoes, il] 
mannfactnred. cost us seven to eight francs. The English de- 
livered theirs at three. Ought we, therefore, (he asks,) to have 
renounced this project of manufacturing conquest? No It 
was our duty to persist and improve.”’ They did persist, and 











the result is seen in the fact stated in the text. 


lation. Many predict a prostration of the power of 





which I should like to touch upon, of equal impor- 
tance with those which I have glanced at. Such as 
the effect which working up more largely the raw 
material by our own industry, would have upon the 
standard of comfort among the producing classes 
who enjoy the fruit of their own labor; alo, the 
theory of commercial exclranges; the rise and fall 
of states purely commercial; the interests of naviga- 
tion, and many other things connected directly and 
indirectly with the main subject. But I feel that | 
have drawn deeply on your patience and that of your 
readers already, and must therefore close. 
Sandusky, ( Ohio,) April, 1843. 
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BY J.C. FELLOWS. 





A very superficial review of the history of the 
world, is sufficient to convince every candid mind, 
of the vastly greater blessings and privileges, which 
we of the nineteenth century possess, over the inha- 
bitants of the earth at any former period. 

The existing civilization, the present attainment 
in the arts and sciences, the precepts of virtue now 
hceded and practiced, are not the creations of an in- 
stant, not the spontaneous effusions of the human in- 
tellect, but have been preceded by ages of the most 
revolting barbarity; had their origin and received 
their earliest impulse, in the turbulence and confu- 
sion, in the fierce contests and furious struggles, 
with which the unloosed, unbridled passions of tan, 
have for ages convulsed the world. When society 
is distracted by violence, men first learn to love or- 
der; when sensible of the poverty of ignorance, first 
thirst after knowledge; when convinced of the ig- 
nobleness of vice, first pay deference to virtue. 

To appreciate the blessings of peace, we must be 
made acquainted with the horrors of war; to com- 
prehend fully the benefits of civilization, we must 
experience the evils of its opposite. The tumullts 
and commotions of past ages, were necessary to im- 
press the love of order upon the present one ; the 
knowledge of the calamities attending the folly of 
former generations, requisite to preserve ours trom 
similar misfortunes. 

As we open the book of the world’s history our 
attention is immediately attracted, by the misery to 
which the family of man has ever been subjected. 
Every page is stained with the blood of suffering in- 
nocence, and its long chapters made weary by tales 
of woe and anguish, inflicted sometimes by the bar- 
barity or ambition of an unfeeling rucer, but more 
often the result of the ferment and commotion begat 
by man’s own unhallowed passions. unre-trained by 
the principles of virtue, and unguided by the light 
of experience. We see in that book guilt and cor- 
ruption occupying the high places, and vice seated — 
upon thrones. It pictures to us virtue buffeted, and 
trampled upon, and tells us the best and purest of 
beings, have at times beer. compelled by blind pub- 
lic opinion, or relentles persecution, to make their 
abode upon the tops of mountains, and to seek pro- 
tection and shelter, in the deep caves and hidden re- 
cesses of the earth. It is true we occasionally find 
some green spot in this dreary waste, where, as the 
weary traveller may refresh himself in the oases of 
the desert, we may dwell with complacency and 
pleasure. However inauspicious the beginning, we 
find at length the virtuous rewarded, the meritorious 
elevated, the proud humbled, the guilty punished. 
The sequel discloses the melancholy end of those 
who live to afflict their kind,—indeed history teach- 
es that in every instance man must himself receive 
that mercy and justice which he meteth to others. 
Nero and Caligula, Danton and Robespierre, all 
made merry over the desolation they occasioned, 
yet each drank to the full of that cup of sorrow they 
had prepared for others, and received before their 
deaths all of that righteous retribution for theit 
crimes, to which the beggarly elements of earth 
could contribute. But notwishstanding the multi- 
tude of like instances, it cannot be denied that the 
reading of history tends to pain rather than pleasure; 
for even that pleasure we have mentioned, of follow- 
ing the guilty to his miserable end, is rather a mourn 
ful one, however richly we may feel he deserves his 
doom. History’s pages tell more ofien of vice than 
of virtue, of grief than joy, of misery than happr 
ness. ' 

But if the perusal be at times unpleasant, it ca” 
never be unprofitable. By the light of our own cor 
science we discern good from evil; but it is from its 
pages alone we learn how intimately connecte 18 
the way of duty with the path of happiness. ur 
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knowledge of the past forms the measure of our pre- 
sent conduct; the experience of former generations, 
the light which now guides our footsteps. If pas- 
sion at present exercises a less powerful control over 
the destinies of the world than in by-gone days, it 
is not because man has become better , formerly, 
but that he has grown wiser. 

Human nature is at all times alike. It was at the 
Christian era the same as in the days of the patri- 
archs and prophets, and its image reflected at that 
period would form a correct portraiture of the pre- 
sent. But though man’s nature does not alter, he 
himself is ever changing. We find him at first liv- 
ing like the beasts in the open air, and subsisting 
like them upon the uncertainties of chance. A few 
centuries more, and he has become in part civilized. 
He no longer is dependant upon the bow and net, 
but has betaken himself to the cultivation of the 
earth, and the raising of flocks and herds. Age rolls 
upon age, yet he is continually progressing, for each 
generation performs its part, and leaves the world 
wiser than the one preceding. 

As man advances in intelligence he exercises over 
his passions a more powerful control. His worth be- 
ing no longer estimated by courage and muscle; 
those qualities become subsidiary to the nobler pow- 
ers of the mind. Intellect having become the scale 
on which human greatness is graduated, brute force 
is left to these whom nature has given no other. If 
then we differ from man in olden time, if we have 
less of war, suffer less by the conflicts and clashings 
of our angry passions, and have more harmony, 
more quietness, more positive enjoyment than they 
knew, it is because we have profited by the experi- 
ence of others, learned wisdom by their folly, been 
taught our duty by the misfortunes attending their 
omission; and not on account of any natural excel- 
Jence, or by reason of any superior merit in our- 
selves. Others have sown and we reaped the har- 
vest, others planted and we gathered the fruit. 

These observations, though true in relation to this 
people, will evidently not apply to all. Some na- 
tions are at this moment as deeply immersed in 
barbarism as they were two thousand years ago. 
They pursue the same phantoms, are guilty of the 
same excesses, and fall into the same calamities 
with millions of their race before them. History 
opens its rich stores of learning; it warns them with 
its hundred tongues of the evil of their ways, but 
they spurn its counsels; heed not its monitions. They 
are blind, they cannot see; deaf, they cannot under- 
stand. Others, again, once occupying high and ho- 
norable positions; whose fame filled, and whose pow- 
er shook the earth, have grown old and infirm in the 
progress of time, until at length they have fallen a 
prey to the ravages of foreign pestilence, or sunk an 
easy victim of internal disease. ‘Vhebes and Car- 
thage, the rich capitals of once powerful empires, 
whose splendor and magnificence was the admira- 
tion of the world, are now no more. The bat and 
the mole sport in the lofty chambers of Thebes’ tem- 
ples and columns; and of the glory of Carthage 
scarce a vestige remains. Indeed it is said that with 
every race there isa period of rise, of zenith and 
decline. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the ruins of Thebes, the 
temples of Central America, are all mementos of 
the power and grandeur of races long since extin- 
guished. They reared monuments which in their 
vain imaginations they believed would endure through 
time, and inscribed thereon the record of deeds they 
supposed would be remembered forever, but their 
posterity, for whose wonder and admiration they 
Were erected, are unmindful of their renown, and 
ignorant of their achieyments, and would fain even 
barter away their precious leyacy to strangers for 
the veriest trifle. History is unaware of their exis- 
tence, by the world they are forgotten, and are res- 
cued only from total oblivion by the researches of 
the antiquary, and the occasional remark of a pass- 
ing traveller. Verily, man in his best estate is but 
the creature of an hour; he endureth for a little sea- 
son and straight is seen no more. 

At this time the race to which we belong was ig- 
norant, degraded, and despised. We can look back 
and see our fathers worshipping the sun, and offering 
human beings upon the altar as a propitiation to the 
gols. Even then in some countries were the bless- 
ings of civilization diffused, the arts flourishing, and 
man refined and elevated. But now how changed ! 
Darkness cover those lands and thick darkness the 
people. Rudeness and ignorance have usurped the 
place of rolished refinement, and the descendants of 
the wise and virtuous have sunk perhaps to rise no 
more. 

Civilization indeed appears to have arisen in the 
east. Like the sun in early morn it was seen first 
but in feeble glimmerings, and its cheerful influence 
scarce perceived. As it passed on in its course 


| through the horizen, its light gradually extended, 
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and its power increased. It continued to rise and to 
rise, untilat length it attained its meridian. Its 
beams now bent brightly over the whole of the hemi- 
sphere, animating and vivifying all within the limits of 
its span. It passed onward and yet onward in ils course 
through the heavens, diffusing its blessings over other 
countries, and upon other races, until at length its 
light grew dim where it had been first perceived, 
and they who witnessed its rise were constrained to 
behold its decline. 

History informs us that the Assyrians, Persians, 
Phoenicians and others had acquired at a very remote 
period, many of the arts pertaining to civilization, 
and were in every thing that tends to the promotion 
vf good order, and the elevation of mankind, im- 
mensely in advance of the Western nations at that 
time. It is true they were continually at war with 
the neighboring states; but then civilization was in 
its first dawn; they were destitute of the experience 
we possess, enjoyed not the light which beams up- 
on us. 

This sun at length in its onward course shed its 
invigorating rays upon the country of Greece. It 
ee along increasing continually in power and 

rilliancy, until upon its arrival at Rome it had 
reached its meridian. Its powerful rays now diverg- 
ed in every direction, filling the then known world 
with light, and lending its kindly influence to every 
individual. 

It delayed not long at Rome, but passed along in 
its course through the horizon until it had completed 
its journey, and then upon these nations the sun of 
civilization had set. 

What signify the fertile soil, the gentle dew, the 
copious rain, if the sun do nut warm into life the 
seed the husbandman has planted ? What signify the 
variety of color, the beauty of form, the diversity of 
landscape, the richness of scenery, if the sun do not 
unveil them toour view ? Without it there is no seed 
time nor harvest, no change of season, no day or 
night: he withholds his presence and man gropes 
his way in darkness; all nature is gloomy and som- 
bre; no beauty in her eye, no comeliness in her 
form. Asthe sun ripens the harvest, and brings 
forth the fruit; as it unfolds the bud, and perfumes 
the flower; refreshing man by his presence, and 
causing the birds to sing for gladness upon his daily 
return; so does civilization, the great light of the 
moral heavens, bring man forward in his greatest 
perfection, destroy the rank weeds of hatred, malice, 
and jealousy, which always grow in the exuberance 
of the natural soil, and trains, and strengthens the 
tender plants of love, charity and brotherly kind- 
ness, exposing on every side their rich hues and de- 
licate tints, and filling the air with their fragrance. 


But upon those nations the sun of civilization had 
set. Henceforth they were to remain in moral dark- 
ness: the slaves of passion, they were to live in its 
whirl, until at last their strength consumed by inter- 
nal dissension, they were to fall the prey of invaders 
whom their weakness had invited, or their riches 
tempted; their honor sullied, and their glory faded, 
their names must be erased from the bouk of nations, 
and Europe for ages endure the distress and suffer- 
ing which barbarism can alone occasion. Of the 
period immediately subsequent we know but little. 
History has thrown over it a dark mantle we would 
not remove. But when occasionally the curtain is 
lifted, and some more venturesome inquirer looks in 
upon those scenes of iniquity and blood, and would 
know of history the reason, she answers only in her 
own brief but forcible language, ‘‘ these were the 
dark ages.”’ 


Of all the races of men, ours was the last to feel 
the grateful effects of civilization. While. others 
were enjoying its favors, we knew not of it. We 
had never heard its name, or tasted its magic charms. 
But now we are elevated and they depressed, we 
have become polished and they turned barbarians. 
The Asiatic can no longer look with proud disdain 
upon his fellow men, for he has lost his former influ- 
ence, power and authority, and has become weak, 
effeminate and contemptible. The Egyptian cannot 
now regard himself with his former complacency, 
for he and all his race have become like the camel 
of his desert, mere beasts of burden: hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Our poor Indian, the 
only remaining distinct race, has had his day too. 
He never rose so high, he cannot sink so low. 
While roaming in his native wilds, following those 
pursuits necessary to the attainment of his simple 
wants, he was a noble creature; rude, ignorant and 
violent, yet generous, dignified and majestic. Our 
race dispossessed them of their inheritance, taught 
them to be vile and ignoble; and now earth, as if 
unwilling to witness their degradation, is fast gather- 
ing them into its bosom, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when the Indian shall be seen no more. 


From the foregoing we perceive to how great an 
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extent is our character and condition in life depend- 
ant upon the fortuitous circumstances of birth. We 
are brought into the world without the will or know- 
ledge of ourselves, to partake of the feelings and 
be governed by the impulses of our fellow men, at 
whatever age of the world, or in whatever clime it 
may be, in which our lot is cast. You observe the 
thistle-blow, how lightly it sits upon the air; it 
moves about in its uncertain course, at this moment 
turning to the north, at the next to the south ; now 
soaring high above our heads lifted upon the arm of 
the breeze, and anon that power removed it returns 
again to seek a resting place upon the earth: at 
length its progress is arrested, it has become fixed; 
but no, impelled by some gentle breeze, perhaps 
even by our own feeble aspirations, it starts again 
on its wanderings, until after many hours it effects a 
lodgment, deposites its seed into the ground, and 
then as the soil proves fertile or otherwise, the plant 
grows up in strength and thriftiness, or after a short 
and miserable existence, it is seen to wither, waste 
and die. Sois it with man. Still more weak and 
tickle than that which sustains the thistle blow in the 
air, is the inflnence which directs his destiny. The 
mere creature of fortune, he has no power or com- 
mand over his own existence; he comes into the 
world, grows up in beauty and stateliness if his 
frame be invigorated by civilization’s refreshing 
breezes; but is debased by the inhalation of barba- 
rism’s deadly sirocco, and diseased by the breath- 
ing of its noxious miasma. Who can define the 
limit of the human understanding, or fix the bound 
to the progress of man’s mind? With a disposition 
continually active, a capacity boundless in extent, 
a desire that is never satisfied, he threads his way 
along regardless of every obstacle, till he arrives to 
the goal of an honorable ambition; but that activity, 
those same energies, if improperty directed, only 
conspire to sink him lower and lower in vice and 
crime, until reformation is impossible, and society 
can be relieved from his evil influence only when he 
ceases to exist. 

But it is upon a small portion of the earth onl 
over which the pure and healthful influence of civi- 
lization is extended ; but here and there a spot where 
its blessings are diffused. ‘The natives of the islands 
of the Pacific have but one occupation, that is the 
horrid trade of war; not war undertaken for any just 
purpose, not to secure any undisputed right, nor yet, 
for the less worthy motive of ambition; but war pur- 
sued for the love of killing, for the procurement of 
victims for their murderous stake, that they may 
laugh and dance and sing, upon beholding the dyin 
ayonies of a fellow man, and then after pe toe. | 
nature has relieved him from their diabolical machi- 
nations, slake their thirst by drinking his blood, and 
appease their appetite by devouring his flesh. In 
Africa we see human nature in a somewhat different, 
though not more favorable form. Cast down and 
trodden upon as is this people, they render them- 
selves still more despicable by their feuds with each 
cther. Their condition in our country is pitiable, 
deplorable, indeed; but it will admit of question 
whether their hardships are greater, under bondage 
to the white man, than when sold into the slavery of 
the bordering tribes. What depth then so low that 
human nature may not reach, when the mind is left 
to grope in the darkness of barbarism; what laby- 
rinth so impenetrable that human passions cannot 
vie, when undivested of their foulness by the prun- 
ings of civilization? 

Why do we differ from these our fellow men; why 
not dancing around the stake of some hapless wretch 
our prisoner, or sounding the war-whoop for the pur- 
suit of more? We are by nature constituted like 
them; have the same passions and the same desires. 
Ambition is as restive, as selfish, as unscrupulous, 
in one country as in another. Benevolence forms 
equally a part of the nature, and exerts as powerful 
control over the conduct of the savage, as perhaps 
that of any of us. We are unlike them then, not 
from any dissimilarity in nature, nor from the em- 
ployment of other faculties, but because of the dif- 
ferent action of the same. If they are unfeeling, 
uncharitable, unkind, it is not because they are des- 
titute of feeling and kindness, but that these with 
them are directed into improper channels. Among 
the Hottentots, the aged are treated with the utmost 
tenderness so long as they can help themselves, but 
as soon as they are unable to work, they are “ taken 
far away into the woods, placed in a solitary but, 
and there left to perish with hunger, or be devoured 
by wild beasts.”” If reproved for their barbarity, 
the natives ask, ‘‘is it not much greater cruelty to 
suffer persons to linger and languish out a miserable 
old age than to put an end to their wretchedness by 
ending their lives?”? Who can tell how deep the 
stain of human blood resting upon that philanthro- 
pist, Howard, had he received his being in a savage 
country, with his zeal in the cause of benevolence ? 
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We, under the full blaze of civilization, are dis- 
posed to believe, that to be shocked by what we call 
atrocity, or disgusted with what we term loathesome- 
ness, is a part of our nature: to believe there are 
certain principles alive within, instinctively urging 
us to some actions, and continually restraining us 
from others. But it is not so. Our ideas of fitness 
and propriety do not proceed from any innate, inborn 
principle of the soul, but are the effects of associa- 
tion and education alone. It is when the mind first 
expands in infancy, that those ideas are inculcated, 
which to us appear only as the promptings of natu- 
ral instinct. The tree blossoms in the spring, though 
the fruit does not ripen till autumn. ‘‘ Many prac- 
ttces appear to us absurd and unnatural, merely be- 
cause we are unaccustomed to them.’? Herodotus 
relates that Darius, king of Persia, having assembled 
the Greeks who were under his command, demand- 
ed of them what bribe they would take to induce 
them to eat the dead bodies of their parents, as the 
Indians did. Being answered that it was impossible 
for them ever to abandon themselves to so great in- 
humanity, the king in the presence of the same 
Greeks, demanded of some Indians what considera- 
tion would prevail with them, to burn the dead bo- 
dies of their parents as the Greeks did. The In- 
dians expressing the greatest horror, entreated the 
king to impose upon them any hardship rather than 
that. 

It is a matter of thankfulness then to live at an 
age of the world, when we can enjoy the benefit of 
others’ experience without incurring their misfor- 
tunes; and to form a part of that society, the farthest 
in advance, and under the most complete influence 
of civilization. But there are those who believe 
that a state of extreme civilization is not the one 
most conducive to man’s true happiness. A semi- 
barbarian, say they, is like us exempt from the evils 
attendant upon the savage state, and knows not the 
care, anxiety, and solicitude incident to civilization. 
Man in this condition, according to them, “ has but 
few wants; these gratified, his cup of happiness is 
full.’ “‘If he attains to that degree where medi- 
ocrity is stamped upon his scale, his satisfaction will 
be equal to that which we receive upon reaching the 
corresponding mark upon ours.” But this theory 
cannot be true. The chief, the most intense, the 
most enduring pleasures, are those in which the 
greatest of our faculties can unite: are those in 
which the mind can enter, where the soul may be 
engaged. All other pleasures are transitory; all pall 
upon the appetite; their enjoyment produces satiety ; 
satiety begets disgust. And there is yet another rea- 
son why the pleasures of the understanding should 
exceed those of sense. Itis that they are drawn 
from purer, nobler sources, and extend to a greater 
number of objects. But of these the savage and 
semi-barbarian can never know. 

The man of expanded intellect, of cultivated 
mind, need never look abroad for society, for he 
can never be alone. Earth, air and sea, all speak 
to him in living tongues; every object in nature be- 
comes vocal, the most stupendous and most minute, 
all fill him with wonderment and admiration. Earth 
becomes to him a living being. He studies its na- 
ture, its form, its motion, and tries to discover if it 
too must die! Air with its myriads of animalcule 
which come into the world, grow old, and die, all in 
the same instant: ocean with its majesty and power, 
with its vast expanse and unknown depths, are all 
subjects to him of the most delightful contempla- 
tion, sources of the richest and liveliest joy. The 
spirits of the venerable dead too, all bear him com- 
pany; are the companions of his morning walks, 
and in the evening at his bedside. Then in the still- 
ness and darkness of the night, leaning upon his 
couch, and whispering in his ear, they tell him of 
the mighty work of world’s creation, and of the gi- 
gantic power which shall effect its dissolution. He 
journeys with them by land and sea, until after ex- 
ploring earth’s darkest caverns, and searching out 
ocean’s fathomless deeps, he steps into their aerial 
car, and borne by some unknown power, soon leaves 
the world far behind him, and is carried into the dis- 
tant region of space. The stars now gather thick 
about him, reflecting their silvery brightness upon 
every side, but the car still presses onward, carry- 
ing him quickly into other and still more distant re- 
gions, heholding yet to his wondering eyes, new 
worlds and other suns, until at last awed by their 
sublimity, he desires once more to visit earth. The 
car now remains stationary, and they contemplate 
together the scenery about them. If their eye be 
turned upward, they behold a succession of worlds, 
extending far inte unknown regions, insomuch that 
the light of some is seen but in a feeble twinkling, 
and that of others obseured in the distance. They 
look downward; their eye following the direction of 
their course, observes it to have been through a maze 
of worlds, of whose existence that man had until 











now been ignorant, and whose nature and purpose he 
cannot understand. Look, now, says the spirit, and 
tell me where is earth ? He looks; he exerts his vi- 
sion to its utmost bound: Is its light commingled 
with that of another ?—is it lost in the shadow of 
some greater star? No! he has ridden without the 

le of its influence, without the circle of its light. 

e will look in vain. You have now beheld some of 
the glories of the universe; you have witnessed the 
power of its great creator. Return to earth, Ob 
man! and never think thyself strong, until thou 
canst balance at least one star in the heavens; never 
consider thyself wise, until thou hast learned the 
power by which these worlds are continued in mo- 
tion; never imagine thyself great, when even the 
very planet thou occupyest becomes insignificant in 
the vastness and glory of nature’s works. 

It is only in civilized countries where man is truly 
hapy y, or truly great. By it the crooked places are 
made straight, and the rough places plain; and it 
causes the desert to rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 
It adds to man’s happiness, by curbing his passions, 
by instilling virtuous principles, and by extending 
his knowledge. Great as is the pleasure accruing 
from the possession of knowledge, we in this coun- 
try have yet an additional incentive. It is with us 
the only avenue to power, the only means by which 
we can hope ever to rise to eminence or distinction. 

We have no royal blood, no monopoly of office 
and honor; but with the highest prize ever offered to 
the ambition of man, we may all start unfettered up- 
on the race, and he who wins, wins by superior fleet- 
ness, or greater energy and greater power. May we 
all press onward for ‘the prize; then shall we insure 
happiness to ourselves, become to society ornaments, 
and to our country useful citizens. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


At a meeting of the Regents of the University, held January 
31, nog on motion of the Secretary of State, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to publish from time 
to time, in the perodical printed at Albany, and entitled the 
‘* NortHern Licut,’’ such of the proceedings of this Board, with 
its official documents and notices, as he may deem of impor- 
tance to be generally diffused. (A copy) 

T. ROME BECK, Secretary. 








MINUTES OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 
April 11, 1843, (in continuation.) 

The standing committee on the distribution of the 
income of the Literature Fund, and the preparation 
of the annual report to the legislature, report in re- 
= to the annual reports of academies, as fol- 
ows: 

Ona careful examination of these reports, pre- 
vious to the distribution to each of its share of the 
income of the Literature Fund, it appears that rather 
more than two thirds of them are unexceptionable, 
both in form and manner; while in the remainder, 
there exist defects of more or less magnitude, but 
all evidently originating from neglect or inatten- 
tion to the instructions of the Regents. The result 
has been, that the Secretary and his deputy have 
been employed from the Ist of February to the Ist 
of March, in addressing letters from time to time to 
the academies in default, requiring either amend- 
ments to reports, or the correction of errors; and yet, 
after all their efforts, scarcely a single schedule, as a 
whole, is perfectly complete. This will be at once 
seen by referring to the printed report of the cur- 
rent year, and noticing how frequently the term 
‘* not stated” occurs. In other instances, the sub- 
jects required to be annually reported upon, are pas- 
sed over with a reference to former reports, thus 
accumulating the labor of the Secretary, and, in 
fact, evading the instructions, which demand a full 
and complete statement of the condition of an aca- 
demy for the year. 

The committee are of opinion, that many of these 
defects will be obviated if the attention of the aca- 
demies in default be called to the necessity of a com- 
pliance with the instructions of the Regents, both in 
the form and matter of their reports. If this could 
be accomplished, the schedules accompanying the an- 
nual report might be prepared at an earlier period 
of the session of the Regents, and the report itself be 
transmitted to the Legislature at least as soon as the 
middle of February. The practical operation of the 
present arrangement (produced in a great degree by 
the defective state of many of the returns from aca- 
demies) is, that although the annual report is pre- 
sented on the Ist of March, yet it is seldom 
printel before the middle of April, and by this time 
the session of the Legislature is so far advanced, that 
any suggestions requiring legal enactments must ne- 
cessarily receive either a slight and imperfect notice, 
or, which is more common, are forgotten in the hurry 





of business. Again, were all the reports made out 
in strict conformity to the laws of the State and the 


ordinances of the Regents, and transmitted on or be- 
fore the Ist of February, as is now required by law, 
there is no doubt but that the distribution of the in- 
come of the Literature Fund might be made at least 
as early as the middle of that month. 

The committee, therefore, propose as follows:— 
That the following be consideréd sufficient causes 
for the rejection of a report, and consequently, the 
deprivation of the academy in question of its distri- 
butive share for the current year. 

; The want of sufficient property, as required by 
aw. 

The want of sufficient library. 

The want of sufficient apparatus. 

As a necessary Consequence, the omission of the 
** summary statements,”’ (No. 7, in the form of the 
annual report. See Instructions of 1841, p. 27, ) and 
of ‘‘ debts,’”” (No. 9 of do.) or of either, to be also a 
cause of rejection. 

Causes of suspension of the payment of the distri- 
butive share, until corrected: 

1. The omission of the subjects of study and the 
text books used. 

2. Defects or omissions in the items of “annual 
revenue”’ or ‘‘ annual expenditures.’’ 

3. Imperfections in the affidavits of the chairman 
and principal. 

4. Neglecting to add up the ages of students at 
the foot of each page of the schedule. 

5. Neglecting to state the number of males and 
females, respectively, that are claimed as entitled to 
the distributive share. 

The subjects of the two last returns have not been 
heretofore positively required by the Regents, but 
the former was solicited to be done by the Secretary 
in his last circular, and the latter could be readily 
compiled, were the christian names of the students 
returned, given in full (as they ought to be) in the 
schedule. The committee, therefore, propose to 
make these instructions imperative, viz: 

1. The ages of the students reported on each page 
of a schedule to be added up at the foot of that page. 

2. Amend No. 17, in the form of the annual re- 
ports, after stating the whole number of students 
claimed by adding, ‘‘of whom are males, 
and females;” or ‘‘ of whom all are males;”’ or 
** of whom all are females,” as the case may be. 

There are other defects or omissions occasionally 
occurring, to which it is proper to call the attention 
of the trustees or principals of academies, or both. 

Number of Trustees present at the adoption of the 
annual report. In some academies, it would seem 
that a legal quorum can scarcely have been present, 
and yet the presiding officer affirms, under oath, 
that the meeting has been legally held. The com- 
mittee have noticed one academy in which only four 
trustees are stated to have been present. 

They, therefore, propose that No. 22, of the form 
of the annual report, (page 31 of the instructions, ) 
be amended, so as hereafter to read, after the names 
of the trustees present, “being a legal quorum of 
said board of trustees.”’ 

Under this head it is also necessary to notice the 
occasional omission of the statement, that the annual 
report has been recorded on the minutes. 

Text-books in use and subjects of study. Some 
academies appear to report all the text-books ever 
in use with them, but certainly more than have been 
employed during the yearreported. Again, one aca- 
demy reports scarcely half of the text.books em- 
ployed. Both of these errors are readily detected 
by a comparison of the lists with the schedule of the 
principal, and where either of them does occur, it 
must raise doubts as to the general accuracy of the 
report. 

A few academies state that the subjects of study 
and the text-books used are the same as in the former 
year. It is barely possible that this is literally the 
fact in any institution, the number of whose scholars 
is more or less fluctuating; but whether this be so or 


marked) are evaded, by not making a full return for 
each and every year. 

Gratuitous instruction. The meaning of these 
terms is sufficiently obvious, and yet, in some in- 
stances, individuals are returned as gratuitously in- 
structed, and immediately thereafter, it is added, 
“for services rendered.”” Others, again, make @ 
similar return, and subjoin that a long credit has 
been given. Neither of these can properly be re- 
turned under the above. : 

Form of the report. It is now thirteen years since 
the then Secretary made the following remarks on 
this point in the ‘‘ Instructions ”” ; 

‘© It is desirable to have the academic reports unl- 
form, not only in matters of substance, but in matters 
of form. Some reports have been made so as to form 
a roll, which is very inconvenient, both for filing and 





examination. They should be in the form of a book, 
like this circular. All the sheets should be attached 
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to each other, otherwise the affidavits which refer to 


them as attached, will be insufficient. The size of 
the paper should be that of common foolscap, that 
the returns from all the academies may be conve- 
niently bound together.”’ 

Notwithstanding the repetition of these directions 
in three successive editions of the ‘‘ Instructions,”’ 
there are still some academies who neglect them.— 
Of the 141 that have reported this year, there are two 
reports engrossed on letter paper, while six have 
prepared the trustees part inthe form of legal papers, 
and this is attached to the schedule of the principal, 
which is in conformity to the instructions. The 
consequence is, that the reports cannot be regularly 
bound together with any view to future examinations. 
In one instance, the trustees’ part and the teachers’ 
schedule were not annexed together, although the 
chairman of the board and the principal both affirm- 
ed, in their affidavits, that they were annexed. 











| it would seem both just and equitable that all the 


a —————— 


The committee recommend, that in future, all re- 
ports thus incorrect in form be immediately returned 
to the academy forwarding them. 

Applications for money to parchase books and ap- 
paratus, and applications for the establishment of 
teachers’ departments. In several instances one or 
other of these has been found at the conclusion of 
the annual report, sometimes indeed in the middle. 
They should always be prepared separately from it, 
and properly endorsed, as their consideration is com- 
mitted to committees distinct from that on the annual 
report, and their removal defaces it. 

The committee are satisfied, that if the subjects 
to be reported upon were regularly numbered, ac- 
cording to the form given in the “Instructions,” 
many of the defects and omissions now complained 
of would be obviated. This may seem to be a small 
matter, yet it is found that those who omit it, gene- 
rally leave out one or more subjects that they shuuld 
have noticed, if it were merely with a negative. 

As the contingent expenses of the Regents are 
made a charge on the income of the Literature Fund, 


reports, applications and other papers from acade- 
mies should be transmitted free of postage and ex- 

ense. The most of them now attend to this, and it 
is an injury tu such, not to have the rule uniform. 
Some academies, again, commit their reports to pri- 
vate hands, or to expresses, and the Secretary is re- 
_— to pay the messengers. It would be best to 

irect him to receive none, unless free from charges. 

The subjects of study pursued as stated in the re- 
spective schedules, have not escaped the attentionof 
the committee. They are under a serious apprehen- 
sion, that in too many instances the students are 
forced up to the mark, which give them a claim to 
be placed among those who entitle the academy to 
receive a share of the Literature Fund. 

The present annual report also discloses the fact, 
that the number of males and females allowed, are 
rapidly approaching to an equality. The studies 
pursued by these are in some respects materially dif- 
ferent, and it would seem that a general rule, ap- 
plicable to all, may sometimes work practical in- 
justice. The committee commend this subject to 
the consideration of their successors on the distribu- 
tion of the Fund. 

; i following resolutions are respectfully submit- 
ed: 

Resolved, That the Secretary publish this report 
in the form of a circular to the academies; and that 
he subjoin a notice of such defects and omissions as 
have been observed in any annual report from an 
academy. 

Resolved, That said circular be issued during the 
month of October of this year. 

Resolved, That the standing committee on the 
distribution of the income of the Literature Fund, do 
hereafter report to the Regents for insertion on the 
minutes, a list of all the academies whose re orts are 
found to be in conformity to the instructions, both 
in form and matter. 

Whereupon, 

Resolved unanimously, That the above report be 
accepted, and the various resolutions proposed in it, 
be adopted. 

_ The committee appointed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of a personal visitation of the colleges and aca- 
demies,under the care of the Regents, and if they shall 
deem it advisable, to report a plan for the same— 

Report, That they have had the subject referred 
to them under consideration, and are of opinion that 
the proposed visitation may in many respects prove 
= ul. They therefore offer the following resolu- 

ions: 

_ Resolved, That the Regents named below, be de- 
Signated to vis.t the several colleges and academies 
subject to the visitation of the Regents, as herein 
specified, during the ensuing four years, and that at 

east one-fourth be visited during the present year, 


that the visitation of the whole be completed during 
the four years. 

Resolved, That the Regents may respectively in- 
terchange with each other at their discretion. 

Resolved, That the Regents visiting academies be 
instructed to ascertain and report their condition ge- 
nerally, and particularly in reference to the subjects 
on which reports are required to be made by acade- 
mies, the state of their buildings, library and appa- 
ratus, and to inquire whether the conditions have 
been fulfilled, upon which appropriations have been 
made by this board, for the purchase of books and 
apparatus. 

Resolved, That it be also a subject of instruction 
to the Regents visiting, to inquire into the courses 
of instruction pursued in the academies, and as well 
the preliminary one, as that which constitutes a 
claim for a share of the income of the Literature 
Fund. 

That be a committee to visit the 
medical colleges and the medical departments in 
Geneva College, and the University of the City of 
New-York. 

That be a committee to visit Co- 
lumbia College, the University of the City of New- 
York, and the academies in the first and second dis- 
tricts. 

That be a committee to visit Union 
College and the academies in the third district. 

That be a committee to visit the 
academies in the fourth district. 

That be a committee to visit Ham- 
ilton College and the academies in the fifth dis- 
trict. 






































That be a committee to visit acade- 
mies in the sixth district. 
That be a committee to visit 








Geneva College and the academies in the seventh 
district. 

That be a committee to visit the 
academies in the eight district. 

On motion, the above report was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The following accounts were presented and duly 
audited, and the Secretary was directed to present 
them to the Comptroller, as of the necessary expen- 
ses of the board. 

E. H. Pease, stationery,...++++eereeeeeeee $3 82 
Postage from August 22, 1842 to April 1, 











IGA, .cccccccccces ®**** *eecccccccces 32 20 
Secretary for postage and payments to mes- 
sengers, &c. expenses of October meet- 
Ing, KC.ccesceseccees errr rr ere rere yr 4 75 
The State Paper, for 90 copies of newspaper, 
containing reports of the Regents, for dis- 
tribution among the academies,......... 3 60 
$44 37 
Adjourned. 


April 18, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 
PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, 
Mr. Greig, 
who not forming a quorum, adjourned until to-mor- 
row at 4 P. M. 


April 19, 1843. 

The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 

PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, Mr. Corning, 
The Vice Chancellor, Mr. McKown, 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Greig, Mr. Buel, 
Mr. Lansing. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

An application was presented from Walworth 
Academy at Walworth, in the county of Wayne, 
desiring to be received under the visitation of the 
Regents, which, on motion, was referred to the 
standing committee on the incorporation of colleges 
and academies. 

An application from the wardens and vestry of St. 
George’s Church, in the village of Astoria, and 
county of Queens, and also of sundry inhabitants of 
said village, was presented, asking for the incorpo- 
ration of an academy at that place, which, on mo- 
tion, was referred to the same committee. 

The Secretary reported that he had received from 
the trustees of Stillwater Academy, a report duly 
authenticated, showing that the sum of $274.20 had 
been expended in the purchase of books and appa- 
ratus, a schedule of which accompanies said report, 
and that said books and apparatus were now the 
property of the academy, and that he had thereupon 
notified the comptroller of the removal of the sus- 
pension of the payment of its share of the income of 
the Literature Fund. 


of the sus 
income of the Literature Fund, to Albany Female 
Seminary, and on motion, it was resolved by a ma- 
— voles, that the suspension be removed, and 
the Secretary was directed to notify the Comptroller 
accordingly. 

An application was presented from Norwich Aca- 
demy, for the sum of $250, to be applied in the pur- 
chase of books and apparatus, which on motion, was 
referred to the standing committee on this subject. 

A letter from Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. was 
read, stating his acceptance of the appointment of 
President of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New-York. 

A letter was read from Nicol H. Dering, M. D., 
in which he resigned his appointments as trustee 
and registrar of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the city of New-York, in consequence of 
removal from the city. On motion, the same was 
accepted. 

The following accounts were duly audited, and 
the Secretary was directed to present them to the 
Comptroller, as of the necessary expenses of the 
board. 

William Richards, services as doorkeeper and mes- 

senger, during the — session of 1843, $40 00 
James McKown, for his own and Mr. Rus- 

sel’s expenses in visiting Stillwater Aca- 

demy, eeeeeeeee eeeeseeeeeee 


nsion of the ee of its share of the 


18 00 
$58 00 
The standing committee on the incorporation of 
colleges and academies, to whom was referred the 
application of Walworth Academy, 
eport, that said academy was incorporated by 
the Legislature on the 12th of May, 1841; that the 
application is in conformity to the ordinances of the 
Regents; and that the property is stated as follows: 











Value of academic lot,........++- 500 
Value of academic buildings,.... 3,300 
Cash for library and apparatus,. .. i150 
@3, 950 
Due on notes and subscriptions, . . 372 
$4, 332 
Debts, ....-. ecccsccccoes eccces 810 
$3, 512 


The committee therefore recommend that said 
academy be received under the visitation of the Re- 
gents, which was agreed to. 

The standing committee on the incorporation of 
colleges and academies, presented the following 
statement of facts relative to the application for the 
incorporation of an academy at Astoria. 

The wardens and vestry of St. George’s church, 
in the village of Astoria, town of Newtown, and 
county of Queens, have agreed to execute a lease of 
the property, on which the proposed academy stands, 
for the term of twenty-one years, free of rent, to the 
trustees named in the application, for academic pur- 
poses, on condition that the trustees keep the build- 
ings in proper repair, and continue their insurance 
to the amount of the present policy. 

The title to the land and®*buildings is in the said 
wardens and vestry. They bought the land in 1840, 
in an unimproved state for nine hundred dollars, and 
have erected academy buildings thereon at an ex- 
pense of @8,500. They value the academic proper- 
ty as follows: 





Value of academic lot,...+++++++ - #2, 900 
Value of buildings thereon,...-.-. 8,000 
Value of library,..... veeees eeeee 164 
Value of apparatus,...ssssseeeees 157 
$10, 321 
OTHER PROPERTY. 

One acre of ground,...++++++++++@2,000 

One church edifice,..++.+eeseeees , 
$7, 000 


The whole is encumbered by a mortgage of 
6,500, leaving a balance on the academy property 
alone of $3,821. 

It also appears that Alexander H. Stevens, John 
Jacob Astor, and several other gentlemen, did con- 
tribute and pay to the treasurer of St. George’s 
church in 1839, the sum of two thousand dollars for 
purchasing a lot and erecting a building thereon for 
academic purposes, all of which has accordingly 
been done. The above contributors to the amount 
of more than half the sum of two thousand dollars, 
also join in the application for the incorporation of 
said institution. 

The certificate of counsel as to freedom from in- 
cumbrances, other than that stated above, has not 


yet been received, but is expected to-day. 








and the remainder as early as may be thereafter, so 


———— 


The Regents then proceeded to the consideration 


The name applied for is ‘* Astoria Institute.” 
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Whereupon, the board after considering the above 
report, resolved by a majority of votes, that they 
would incorporate the above academy, on a com- 
pliance with the following conditions: 

1. That a certificate of counsel be forwarded, 
showing a freedom from all incumbrances, except 
that already stated. 

> That the proposed lease has been duly execu- 
ted. 

3. That the applicants present a satisfactory state- 
ment of the value of the property to be leased to 
ov academy, estimating it for the twenty-one years’ 
ease. 

Mr. Greig being present, and accepting the ap- 

intment to visit Clinton Seminary, it was resolved, 
in case his report should be favourable, that the 
standing committee on the distribution of the income 
of deo Litevetore Fund, provided they concur with 
him, be authorized to remove the suspensicn against 
said academy. 

The board then resumed the consideration of the 
report of the committee on the personal visitation of 
colleges and academies, and alter some time spent 
— it was resolved to adopt the following reso- 
ution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he 
is hereby authorized to take all the necessary pre- 
liminary steps for the proper location of the four 
academies, to be presently designated for the in- 
struction of common school teachers, and that he 
obtain the personal visitation of such of the Regents 
as inay be requisite for that purpose, and that this 
oe will audit all necessary expenses thus incur- 
red. 

A communication was received and read from 
Clinton Academy, on the subject of the meteorolo- 
gical observations required from academies, and 
after considering the same, the following resolution 
was adopted. P 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to revise 
the instructions now in force for taking meteorologi- 
cal observations, and that he report the same with 
suct: alterations and additions as may be deemed 
advisable, at the proposed meeting of the Regents 
of the University, during the ensuing autumn. The 
Regents then 

Adjourned sine die. 





Errata in the last number. 


Page 41, 2nd column, line 19th from bottom, for 
notice read motion. 
Page 41, April 4, 1843, for Mr. Grey read Mr. 


reig. 
ase 42, 3rd column, line 16 from bottom, after 
they expect insert to meet. : 
Page 42, 2nd column, line 6, after them insert 3rd. 


line 27 from bottom, for 
#3000 read $300. 


Page 43, Ist column, line 15, for received read 


raised. 
Page 45, 3rd column, line 1, for cetaceous read 


crelaceous. 
Page 45, 3rd column, line 10, for dust read: drift. 
o - line 12, for yttrico-cenite 

read yttrio-cerile. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
BURNS—HIS WRITINGS, &c. 





BY P. H. AGAN. 





In the mind of one who has read impartially the 
writings of Robert Burns, the bare mention of his 
name calls up the most pacts sensations of de- 
light. Born of poor and humble parents; reared in 
a mud-walled cottage on the banks of ‘‘ Bonnie 
Doon;”’ the recipient of no inheritance save that of 
an honest heart; compelled to labor in the field for 
a subsistence; with scarcely the opportunity of ob- 
taining the first rudiments of an education; sur- 
rounded by institutions which frowned upon all ex- 
cept the noble ; despised and contemned for his free- 
dom of thought upon matters of religion; he at 
length raised himself by his native genius and per- 
severance, to a station in the literary world to which 
few have arisen, and beyond which few can hope to 
attain. 

Buras possessed a noble, generous, self-sacrificing 
disposition. He viewed mankind as brothers, tra- 
velling on together through the highways and by- 
ways of life. The monarch and the peasant, were 
in his estimation placed by their Creator on the same 
level. The king in his troubles and the beggar in 
his distress, had his sympathy; and his own needy 

ket was freely emptied whenever the cry for 

read was heard in his presence. He did not sepa- 

rate and classify mankind, but took a broad view of 
the whole human family, and said—‘‘ These are m 
brethren ; they are travelling the same journey wit 


myself; the same rough and forbidding path, sub- 
ject to the same death; their destiny is the same, 
and consequently all are equally entitled to my re- 
spect and esteem, and to my helping hand in their 
time of need.”’ 

Of all mankind, his soul 

Was most in harmony with heaven; as one 

Sole family of brothers, sisters, friends; 

One in their origin, one in their rights 

To all the common gifts of Providence, 

And in their hopes, their joys and surrows one, 

He viewed the universal human race.”’ 


And this love for his fellow men never deserted him, 
even when he stood, at the early age of twenty- 
seven, at the very zenith of his glory, surrounded 
by fawning sycophants, and caressed, honored and 
worshipped by the brightest luminaries of genius in 
his native land. We see him at this early age, trans- 
ferred from the field of manual labor at home, to the 
capital of his native country, where he was ‘‘ the ob- 
served of all observers,’’ and the presiding genius 
at the tables of the great. Still he exhibited those 
noble traits of character which had previously dis- 
tinguished him. When thus employed, his mind 
wandered back to the scenes and events of his early 
years; and he longed to escape from the noise, bus- 
tle, and dissipation of a city life, and pass the re- 
mainder of his days among the ‘ banks and braes” 
of his own much loved Caledonia. At Edinburgh, 
Burns had a good opportunity for studying the cha- 
racter of his fellow men. He there learned the utter 
heartlessness of those among whom he was daily 
coming in contact, and who made professions of 
oe for him. And he there heard the cold, 
freezing breath of slander, in its insidious attempts 
to undermine his character, and prepare the way for 
his downfall. 

‘* O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 

Are stuck uponthee! volumes of report 

Run with these false and most contrarions quests 

Upon thy doings? thousand ’scapes of wit, 

Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies!” 


Yet, notwithstanding these repulsive attacks which 
met him thus early in his career, Burns exhibited a 
spirit which never quailed. Apparently conscious 
of his powers, and the rectitude of his intentions, he 
pressed boldly onward in his career of glory, alike 
disregarding the machinations of his open enemies, 
and the secret assaults of his professed friends. 
There might have been ‘‘ method”? in this course, 
for Burns was anxious to obtain the good opinion of 
the world. He was anxious that his name might go 
down to posterity coupled with glory. Was thisa 
fault? Every man who has that within him which 
thinks, is anxious to obtain the applause of his fel- 
lows; and is Burns to be blamed for that which is 
characteristic of all mankind? 

‘¢ The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 

Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart; 

The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure, 

The modest shun it—but to make it sure.” 
And— 

‘ He’s truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe; and make his wrong 

His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, carelessly, 

And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger.” 

That Burns had faults, ‘‘ grievous faults,’”? he was 
ready to admit; and in this % showed no unwilling- 
ness to screen himself from attack whenever he me- 
rited it; and judging rightly that his merits and de- 
merits would be calmly and impartially judged of 
by posterity—that court of dernier resort, which is 
seldom found wrong in its decisions, he could, 
with philosophic composure, say to the world, as 
Lord Bolingbroke did to Dean Swift:—‘‘ With all 
thy faults I love thee entirely: make an effort to love 
me with all mine!’? With these words on his lips, 
he could resign his spirit to the God who gave it. 

His works bear the impress of his character in a 
greater degree perhaps, than those of any other au- 
thor. His political and religious principles; his 
feelings in adversity and prosperity; his mode of 
life; his pecuniary troubles, and numberless escapes 
from the snares of love, are in them fully unfolded 
to the view. In fact, they exhibit a more faithful 
picture of the man, than the pen of any of his bio- 
graphers has drawn. Under these circumstances, 
to write his biography, was a work of supereroga- 
tion; for the world can see Burns in every line and 
sentence of his productions. 

“There is a kind of character in his works, 
That, to the observer, doth his history 
Fully unfold.’’ 

Among all those who have attempted to sketch his 
character,—and in that list are numbered Lockhart, 
Carlyle, and the good Cunningham, besides a host 
of lesser lights who have flitted around the meridian 





splendor of his genius, only to make themselves the 





scorn and contempt of the world,—none have exhi- 
bited the life-like portrait which he has hia.self 
drawn of it. After stating that it was his intention 
to commit his observations to writing for his own 
gratification, and for the benefit of those who might 
come after him, he proceeds to say that “‘ he was a 
man of little art in making money, and still less in 
keeping it; but was however a man of some sense 
and a great deal of honesty, and unbounded good 
will to every creature, rational and irrational.’’ In 
this brief paragraph, the poet has exhibited a pic- 
ture of himsell, (modest though it be,) which will 
never fade; and which the convulsive efforts of his 
most malignant enemies can never mar or deface. 

It has been Burns’ good or ill fortune, (I hardly 
know which to term it,) to be surrounded by those 
who let no occasion which presented itself, pass, 
without dealing in slanderous epithets, directed 
against him. The most foul-mouthed lies which 
malignancy could invent, were propagated abroad 
concerning his views and principles; and all for the 
reason, that he had drawn some truthful pictures of 
the clergy, in his poems,—because he had the man- 
liness to treat all mankind alike, and speak of their 
faults as well as their merits; and had dared to call 
in question the infallibility of a certain portion of 
his fellow creatures. Yes, for this, the man who 
had said, in his calm and reflecting moments, that 
‘*an irreligious poet is a monster,’’ was to be crush- 
ed, his character vilified, and his name held up to 
the scorn and contempt of his fellow men. Burns 
could easily have averted the storm of wrath, which 
he plainly saw gathering around, and which threat- 
ened to overwhelm him; yet scorning to turn aside, 

‘*He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen.”’ 

How Burns looked upon these efforts of his slan- 
derers, may be understood from the following ex- 
tract from a letter written to his friend, Francis Ers- 
kine, Esq. The letter is dated in the year 1793; 
ony four years previously to the poet’s death.— 
‘*Now, sir, to the business in which I would more 
immediately interest you. The partiality of my 
countrymen, has brought me forward as a man of 
genius, and has given me a character to support. In 
the poet, I have avowed manly and independent sen- 
timents, which I trust will be found in the man. 
Reasons of no less weight than the support of a fa- 
mily, have pointed out as the eligible, and situ- 
ated as I was, the only eligible line of life for me, 
my present occupation, (alluding to the office of ex- 
ciseman, which he then held.) Still my honest fame 
is my dearest concern; and a thousand times have | 
trembled at the idea of those degrading epithets that 
malice or misrepresentation may affix to my name. 
I have often in blasting anticipation listened to some 
future scribbler, with the heavy malice of savage 
stupidity, exulting in his hireling paragraphs— 
‘ Burns, notwithstanding the fanfaronade of inde 
pene to be found in his works, and after having 

en held forth to public view and to public estima- 
tion as a man of some genius, yet, quite destitute of 
resources within himself to support his borrowed 
dignity, he dwindled into a paltry exciseman, and 
slunk out the rest of his insignificant existence in 
the meanest of pursuits and among the vilest of man- 
kind.’ What a Daguereotypic picture Burns has 
here drawn of his future slanderers. He could not 
have done it better, had he lived to this day and wit- 
nessed the efforts of the ‘green ey’d monster’ 
He goes on in the same letter :—*‘ In your illustri- 
ous hands, sir, permit me to lodge my disavowal and 
defiance of these slanderous falsehoods,— Burns was 
a poor man from birth, and an exciseman by ueces- 
sity: but I will say it! the sterling of his honest 
worth, no poverty could debase, and his independent 
British mind, oppression might bend, but could not 
subdue. Have not I, to me, a more precious stake 
in my country’s welfare, than the richest dukedom 
in it? 1 have three sons, who, I see already, have 
brought into the world souls ill qualified to inhabit 
the bodies of slaves. Can I look tamely on and see 
any machination to wrest from them the birthright 
of my boys—the little independent Britons in whose 
veins runs my own blood? No! I will not! should 
my heart’s blood stream around my attempt to de- 
fend it! 

** Does any man tell me, that my full efforts can 
be of no service to my country’s welfare ? 

*‘T can tell him, that it is on such individuals as 
J, that a nation has to rest, both for the hand of suj- 
port and the eye of cary The uninformed 
mob may swell a nation’s bulk; and the titled, tin- 
seled, courtly throng, may be its feathered orna- 
ment; but the number of those who are elevated 
enough in life to reason and to reflect; yet low 
enough to keep clear of the venal contagion of @ 
court ;—these are a nation’s strength.”’ 

Can any one, particularly an American cilizen, 
rise up and condemn this language of Burns? Can 
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it be believed that these views are but the overflow- 
ings of a degraded mind ?—the outpourings from a 

luted fountain ‘‘ whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt 7” 

For his political principles, Burns suffered not a 
little. The warm and generous feelings of his heart 
could not brook oppression in any form. Hence 
those liberal sentiments which characterized him and 
his works. He lived in a land where the favored 
few were the recipients of the bounty of govern- 
ment—where a conservative aristocracy were living 
at leisure, by the sweat and toil of the starving mil- 
lions. This social and political condition of his 
countrymen continually haunted his mind ; and he 
longed to see their condition alleviated. He looked 
forward with gladness to the day, when the senti- 
ment, ‘‘ that all men are created equal,’’ should be 
acknowledged and practiced throughout the world. 
From his heart he could exclaim with the poet Cow- 
_ ~per:— 
| , O could I worship aught beneath the skies 
| ‘That earth had seen, or fancy could devise, 

Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 

Built by no mercenary vulgar hand, 

With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair, 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air. 


The virulence and malice, however, with which 
Burns was pursued during the latter part of his life, 
and since, have had the effect to draw the attention 
of the w -rld to his writings. Thousands, impelled 
by curiosity alone, to search his works, have unex- 
pectedly found in them a mine of ore, which after 
the labor of smelting, afforded a rich and profitable 
return to the mind. Apparently unconscious of the 
spell which bound them, they have been involunta- 
rily led captive by him, 

of 





to whose tones, 
The common pulse of man keeps time.”’ 

In fact, such a deep and absorbing interest is crea- 
ted in the mind by the perusal of his works, that one 
is irresistibly compelled— 

To travel o’er life’s dark pathway with him; 
And sympathise with him in all his troubles and af- 
flictions, and to rejoice when he rejoices. 

Burns realized about £500 for his works; a small 
sum, if we take into consideration the comparative 
merit of his writings and those of other authors. 
But this fact only goes to prove his utter careless- 
ness about his pecuniary affairs. No man has so 
strongly depicted the numberless evils of poverty as 
Burns; yet for some unaccountable reason, he let 
independence slip from his grasp, when he could 
have secured it without a struggle. He furnished 
about two hundred original songs to grace Mr. 
Thomp:on’s collection of Scottish poetry, for which 
he received nothing more than the applause of his 
countrymen, and secured for himself a name which 
will be honored and adored so long as the Scotch 
language shall be heard in the Highlands. 

It may be well enough to remark here, that Burn’s 
songs and poems were chiefly written in the Scottish 
language. Previously to the commencement of his 
career, that language had fallen into disuse among 
the authors of Scotland. It was Burn’s endeavor,— 
and in this laudable undertaking he was assisted by 
Sir Walter Scott,—to make the language of his 
country popular. He could conceive of no surer 
mode of accomplishing this, than by clothing his 
noble thoughts in that dialect. By this practice, as 
hie writings were placed in the hands of all grades 
of his countrymen, he partially succeeded in the ob- 
ject he had in view; and before his death he had the 
proud satisfaction of witnessing the ‘‘ broad Scotch” 
of his native land rise, as it were, like Phoenix from 
his ashes, and become the common language of the 
masses—to hail the day when it was no disgrace to 
Scottish writers, that they were his imitators in this 
, particular. 
| The limits prescribed for this paper, and the fear 

of wearying the patience of your readers, demand 
that it should speedily be brought to a close. I can- 
not refrain, however, from merely alluding in this 
connection, to some of his productions, which are 
allowed by critics to be the best, and upon the basis 
of which, his friends are content to rest his fame. 

And first, I will mention the ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” as being equal, if not superior to any other 
of his productions. It would be invidious to make 
a distinction between the twenty-one stanzas of 
which this poem is composed. He describes in the 
fifth stanza, the meeting of the family of a Scotch 
peasant on Saturday evening, after the labors of the 
week :— 

“Wi joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other’s welfare kindly spiers : 

The social hours, swift-winged, unnotic’d fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 











The mother wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 


ee 
——— _ 





Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due.” 
In the seventh stanza, Jenny the = is repre- 
sented as bringing home with her a lover,—one of 
the peasant youth of the country. The succeeding 
—_ which are copied partly describe the scene that 
ollows. 


‘Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappin youth; he takes the mother’s eye; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 
The father cracas of horses, ploughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o'erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate and laithfu’, scarce can well behave; 
The mother, wi’ x woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave; 
Weel pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 
. « * . . * 
‘But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food . 
The sowpe their only Hawkie does afford, 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood; 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her well-hain’d kebbuck fell, 
An’ aft he’s prest, an aft he ca’s it gooa; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 


The simple repast being over, the sire takes down 
the ‘‘ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride;” reads a 
chapter, and then lifts his voice in praise to ‘‘ Hea- 
ven’s Eternal King.’? He then, in the seventeenth 
stanza, draws a parallel between true piety and its 
merely outward forms; and the effects that follow 
from each. 


‘¢ Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 

The Pow’r incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well-pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in his Book of Lite the inmates poor enrel.”’ 


We leave the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,”’ with the 
remark, that it is of merit sufficient to stamp its au- 
thor with a deathless name. 

In “ Death, and Dr. Hornbook ; ’’ “ Tam O’Shan- 
ter,” and ‘‘ Halloween,”’ are exhibited an imagina- 
tion which Shakspeare or Milton might envy, but 
could not excel. In the ‘‘ Twa Dogs,”’ Burns draws 
a parallel between ‘ Aristocracy’ and ‘ Democracy,’ 
which cannot be read by an American without high 
regard forthe author. The ‘‘ Address to a wounded 
Hare ;”? the ‘* Address to a Mouse,” on turning 
him up with the plough; and the ‘ Address to a 
mountain Daisy,’’ exhibit a deep and lively imagi- 
nation, mingled with tender feeling, and heartfelt 
sympathy in the trials of the brute creation, as well 
as those of the human species. 

In perusing the works of Burns, the reader will 
learn, that the poet had a wonderful faculty of call- 
ing things by their right names. He well under- 
stood the difference between freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression, and practiced accordingly. 

In closing this paper, I can only join in the regret 
which has been expressed elsewhere, that Burns did 
not distinguish himself hy some great work, like 
that of the Iliad of Homer; Paradise Lost of Mil- 
ton; or the Childe Harold of Byron. But he has 
left sufficient behind, for the world to apply to him 
that oft-repeated couplet of Shakspeare’s, which 
has been so often misapplied :— 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 





{From the London Times.] 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN FRANCE. 





The Moniteur of Friday publishes a report, ad- 
dressed by the Minister of Justice to the King, con- 
taining the general account of the administration of 
criminal justice in France during the year 1841. 

The courts of assizes tried in that year 5,528 cases, 
comprising together 10,612 crimes. As compared 
with 1840, there appears a diminution of 476 cases. 
In 1841 crime against the person increased by 9 per 
cent. but those against property decreased by 14 per 
cent; Of the 5,528 cases tried in 1841, 2,839 were 
proved, viz: 2,542 against all the accused, and 279 
only against a portion of them; 1,224 were admitted 
with modifications, and 1,465 were entirely rejected. 
The number of accused was 7 ,462, or 764 less than 
in 1840, and, comparatively to the entire population, 
they were as 1 to 4,583 inhabitants. Of these, 2,381 
were prosecuted for crimes against the person, and 
5,081 for crimes against property. Of the former, 
296 were charged with murder, 206 with manslaugh- 
ter, 180 with infanticide, 40 with poisoning, 18 with 
parricide. 186 with blows and wounds having occa- 
sioned death without the intention of inflicting it; 
388 with blows and wounds attended with an incapa- 





city of working during 20 days; 236 with rape oran 
attempt at rape with violence committed upon adults, 
and 332 with crime of a singular nature upon child- 
ren. Among the accused of crimes against property, 
3,910 were charged with robbery, 630. with forgery, 
99 with coining, 132 with fraudulent bankruptcy, and 
183 with incendiarism. 6,185 of the accused were 
men, and 1,277 women. Of the latter, 345 were 
prosecuted for crimes against the person, and 932 for 
crimes against property. 50 of the accused were 
upwards of 70 years of age; 183 from 60 to 70; 
401 between 50 and 60; 1,142 between 40 and 50; 
1,863 between 30 and 40; 1,265 between 25 and 
30; 1,195 between 21 and 25; 1,294 between 16 and 
21; 69 had not yet reached their 16th year. Of the 
7,432 accused, 4,239 were unmarried, 2,903 were 
married, and 290 were widowers. Four-fifths of the 
accused who were married or widowers, had child- 
ren, 4,292 lived in the country, and 2,898 in towns. 
1,597 lived in idleness, 2,471 worked on their own 
account, as chiefs of establishments, and 4,194 work- 
ed for the account of others. 2,567 were engaged in 
agricultural labor, mining, &c., 2,577 in manufac- 
—_— om 473 incommerce, 299 in the convey- 
ance by land and water of goods and merchandize. 
141 were innkeepers or lodgers, 561 servants at- 
tached to the person, 466 followed liberal professions, 
and 378 were without means of existence, vagrants, 
mendicants, or prostitutes. 4,052 could neither read 
ror write, 2,442 could read, or read and write im- 
perfectly ; 737 could avail themselves of the know- 
ledge in writing and reading, and 231 had received 
good education. The number capitally sentenced a 
was 50, of whom 38 were executed. 257 had been 
pronounced guilty of crimes punishable with death, 
but the juries had brought in a verdict of ‘‘extenu- 
ating circumstances” in favor of 207. The acces- 
sory penalty of public exposition, (pillory) was pro- 
nounced against 1,004, 34 of whom were exempted 
as septuagenarians or minors under 18, and 945 were 
exempted by the courts in virtue of the power vested 
in them by the Penal Code. Independently of these 
5,528 cases the courts of assizes decided, without 
the assistance of the jury, on 560 other accusations, 
comprising 632 contumacious accused, of whom 7 
only were acquitted, and 73 sentenced to death. Of 
the 186 convicted incendiaries, 58 had set their pro- 
perty on fire, after insuring it for a considerable 
amount beyond its value. 

The number of cases and individuals tried by the 
court of correctional police likewise decreased in 
1841. In 1840 there were 152,892 cases, and 204,- 
401 accused; in 1841 there were only 141,304 cases, 
and 187,781 accused, showing a diminution in 1841, 
of 11,588 cases, and 16,620 accused. Of the 187,- 
781 accused, 151,658 were men, and 36,123 women. 
22,576 were acquitted, and 163.813 condemned— 
namely, 116,258 to fine only, and 47,550 to imprison- 
ment, 

The 2,680 tribunals of simple police pronounced 
in 1841, 167,519 judgments. The parties interested 
were 226,189 in number, of whom 25,292 were ac- 
quitted, 191,507 sentenced to fine, and 8,614 to im- 
prisonment. The courts declared themselves incom- 
petent to try 776. 

The appeals to the Court of Cassation against the 
decisions of the Courts of Assizes, amounted in 1841 
to 839. Of these 785 were rejected, and 54 entirely 
or partly admitted. Of the 46 individuals whose ca- 
ses were referred to other courts for trial anew, 9 
were acquitted, 10 obtained a reduction in the pe- 
nalty; the sentence of the first court was confirmed 
in the case of 22, and 5 were more severely punish- 
ed. One of the latter, who had been condemned to 
hard labor for life, was capitally convicted by the 
second court. 

The number of arrests in the department of the 
Seine amounted in 1841 to 14,371, being 1,253 less 
than in 1840. 11,163 took place in Paris, and 3.208 
in the rural districts. Of the 14,371 individuals thus 
arrested, 13,065 were brought to trial, and the others 
were either placed in hospitals, claimed by their re- 
Jatives or friends, or sent off as foreigners to the fron- 
tiers. Among them were 3,375 under 21 years of 
age, and 10,996 adults, 12,211 men, and 2,160 wo- 
men. 6,560 had been already arrested—2,103 dur- 
ing the year, and 4,457 previously. 935 had been 
already convicted, and 161 were prostitutes. 952 
were foreigners, and 4,424 were born in the depart- 
ment of the Seine. The foreigners belenged to 26 
different nations; 235 to Sardinia, 196 to Belgium, 
90 to Prussia, 85 to Switzerland, &c. 

Independently of the deaths produced by crimes 
or offences, and whose authors were tried by the 
Courts of Assizes or of Correctional Police, 10,110 
were denounced throughout France to the authorities, 
who ordered their causes to be investigated. The 
result was that, 7,291 had died accidentally or sud- 
denly (being on an average nearly 9 per day,) and 
2,814 had committed suicide, (being on an average 
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nearly 9 per day.*) Among the individuals who 
died accidentally, 3,373 perished by drowning, 605 
were killed by being run cver, 493 died of fails from 
buildings, 339 were buried by the falling in of earth 
or houses in progress «f construction, 293 were 
burned, and 274 became victims to the abuse of spi- 
rituous liquors. 675 women committed suicide, or 
nearly one-fourth of the whole number; 148 of the 
persons who putan end to their existence were under 
ane? 192 were septuagenarians, and 49 upwards of 

. Among the former were a child of 9 years, 1 
of 10, 7of 13, 6 of 14, and 6 of 15; 501 suicides, 
or upwards of one-sixth, had taken place in the de- 
partment of the Seine. 969 destroyed themselves by 
drowning, 909 by strangulation or suspension; 192 
suffocated themselves with the vapour of charcoal, 70 
took poison, and 466 used fire arms. 391 had been 
driven to that extremity by misery or reverse of for- 
tune, 332 by domestic grief or the loss of relatives, 
268 by physical sufferings, 128in order to escape ju- 
diciary prosecutions. Others were caused by jeal- 
ousy, dsbauchery, bad conduct, insanity, &c. The 
seasons had a decided influence in prompting the 
unhappy to make away with their existence. Of the 
2,814 instances ascertained in 1841, 851 occurred in 
March, April and May; 823 in June, July and Au- 
gust; 591 in September, October and November, and 
549 in December, January and February. 

The Bagnes contained in the beginning of 1841, 
6,552 forcats, and the central houses of confinement 
18,439 prisoners. 211 of the former having evinced 
repentance, and distinguished themselves by their 
good conduct, were either pardoned or had their pe- 
nalties reduced, and 697 of the latter also experienc- 
ed the Royal clemency. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
FOOT PRINTS IN ROCKS. 





BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 





Tue existence of foot prints in the solid rocks, 
both of men and of animals is by no means a rare 
occurrence, yet it is one calculated to interest inquir- 
ers into the mysteries of nature, as a proof of the 
vast changes that have taken place on the surface of 
the globe. Singular as it may seem, while human 
foot marks have often been found, no human fossi- 
lized remains have ever been discovered. It is true, 
human skeletons have been found in solid limestone 
rock on the island of Guadaloupe ; but this limestone 
is of recent formation, and such indurations are now 
going on at the same place, at St. Croix, and on our 
own continent near Augustine in Florida. It clearly 
belongs to the alluvial formation; and it contains 
not only shells of the species now found there, 
but also arrow heads and hatchets of stone, as 
well as fragments of pottery. No human foot marks 
have been found on rocks of the age of the new red 
sandstone in which the tracks of animals, birds, &c. 
are so abundant, both in Europe and in this country; 
unless the ones described and figured by Prof. Jack- 
son in his Geology of Rhode Island should be con- 
ceded to the genuine, this being in mica state. 
Nearly all such marks have some legend connect- 
ed with them. In this case the story is ‘‘ that his 
satanic majesty is reported to have carried off a 
sinful squaw, and to have made his bound from 
this rock into purgatory, the prints of the feet of 
both parties being now pointed out as incontestible 
evidence of the fact.’’ The cloven foot print of old 
scratch, and that of the squaw are about nine feet 
apart. His is the mark of a formidable hoof, hers a 
well defined squaw track, the whole even to the 
great toe well delineated. 

No human foot marks in rock, have attracted more 
attention it is probable, than the ones found in the 
limestone rock on the margin of the Mississippi riv- 
er at St. Louis, Missouri. The limestone slab con- 
taining these impressions was cut from the strata 
where it lay in 1816, by a Mr. John Jones, and is 
now in the possession of Dr. Owen, the United States 
Geologist, who has been employed in the survey of 
the N. W. Territory. This gentleman has given in 
Prof. Sillimans’ Journal, No. 87, a well written ac- 
count of this stone, with the history of which, however, 
it is evident he was but imperfectly acquainted. Mr. 
Owen in opposition to the opinion of Mr. Schoolcraft 
and other scientific gentlemen who have maintained 
that the marks are real tracks and made by the human 
foot while the mass was in a soft state or limestone 
mud, contends that the prints are artificial, and exca- 
vated by hand. All agree that they are perfect re- 
presentations. The paper by Mr. Owen is well worth 
examining, and itis accompanied by a well executed 
engraving of the stone, with its foot prints, and the 
scroll immediately before them. 





* This comprises only the cases proved, which, i is i 
| particular, are not a fourth of the whale. : ete as 








This difference of opinions has called out the ori- 
ginal discoverer or rather proprietor of the stone, Mr. 
John Jones, now residing at Middletown, Delaware, 
who ina paper in the Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. 7, page 
117, has given an interesting account of its discove- 
ry and extraction, as well as of some other fossilized 
remains that seem either to have been forgotten or 
overlooked. When Mr. Jones arrived at St. Louis, 
in October, 1816, the foot prints at once arrested his 
attention, and it was fortunate for their preservation 
that it was so, asa party of Frenchmen were exca- 
vating within a few yards of them, when Mr. J. 
commenced cutting outthe slab. ‘‘ They consider- 
ed it nothing worth preserving, as they said they had 
seen and quarried near these same foot prints, other 
small foot prints, and the prints of small children’s 
hands.”” We do not remember to have ever seen this 
last fact noticed elsewhere, and it is certainly a subject 
of much regret that these small foot and hand prints 
should have been destroyed, as their preservation 
would doubtless have shed much light on the origin, 
or formation of this class of antiquities. The stratum 
of limerock, on which are the two foot prints figured 
by Mr. Owen, is about one foot in thickness, and 
was cut out with a chisel. Mr. Jones about the same 
time discovered and cut from the limestone strata, a 
little higher up the river, and nearer the low-water 
mark than the former slab, a fragment of rock ten 
inches thick, eight feet long, and three feet six inch- 
es broad, that on its face, which was very smooth, 
‘bore the impression of two human foot prints, 
about in the position a man would stand in taking 
aim at an object with a gun, and bow or arrow, and 
facing up the river. This stone was sold to Mr. 
Rapp of Harmony, and was for some time used for a 
step at the door of a church, but is now in the 
museum of Mr. Owen. 

At the southern termination of one branch of the 
Appalachian range of mountains in Alabama, isa 
remarkable collection of foot prints in a limestone 
rock, principally of animals; among these are seve- 
ral of the horse, some resembling bears, and a num- 
ber of a bird resembling in size and appearance 
those of the wild turkey. In one or two instances, 
the horse’s feetappear to have slipped several inches. 
crowding the soft limestone mud before them, and 
the appearance is as perfect as though the tracks 
had just been made. All the tracks have the same 
direction, and seem to have beén made nearly at the 
same time. 

But one of the most remarkable circumstances in 
the history given by Mr. Jones, of these St. Louis 
impressions, is the discovery of an ancient sword 
imbedded in the solid limestone. This was in 1818, 
during the building of the first Catholic cathedral, 
(now taken down,) at that place. In laying the 
foundation, he had broken a flat stone about eighteen 
inches square into three pieces, and in turning up 
one of them discovered something in appearance 
like the blade of a sword, another of the pieces 
showed its continuation und the third ‘‘ showed the 
handle with the guards, &c. It was fourteen inches 
long from hilt to point, very cruoked, and about the 
same size and shape of a dress sword worn at the 
time by Capt. Magee of the United States Army.” 
** That part of the handle that is generally of bone, or 
ivory, was black as if of ebony, and twisted, or 
reeded, and appeared petrified. All the metal part, 
including the blade, guards, pins through the handle, 
and rivets, whether of steele, iron, silver or whatev- 
er metal they were made, showed their size and 
proportions as plainly as they would in that described 
as worn by Capt. Magee.”? The metal part had the 
appearance and consistence of rusted metal. The 
handle though broken into three pieces was hard, 
and preserved for some years by Mr. Jones but 
finally lost. No doubt remained in the minds of any 
who saw this remarkable relic at the time, of its be- 
ing a real sword. The blow of the hammer caused 
the greater part of the metalic part to crumble into 
dust. Mr. Jones immediately proceeded to deter- 
mine the place from which the block was taken. 
There was no difficulty in this, as the men were then 
at work in the quarry. He found the stone was taken 
from nearly ten feet below the surface; and about 
thirty feet from the front or river side of the bluff, and 
forty feet above the ordinary high-water mark. It 
was immediately in the rear of the stone house and 
store of Rene Paul, Esq. and on his premises. We 
consider the discovery of this sword, in the position 
described by Mr. Jones, one of the most remarkable 
incidents recorded in the history of such remains. 
By whom was it deposited or lost? what vast changes 
must have elapsed since that period; and how many 
ages must have passed away for the formation of 
such masses of limestone! compared with the age 
of this relic, the surface tracks on the same rock, 
seem but as of yesterday. 

After a careful examination of the paper of Mr. 
Owen, and the facts stated by Mr. Jones, we incline 











to the Opinion that the foot prints are natural and not 
artificial, and that Mr. Schoolcraft is right in his ex. 
position of the matter. There seems to be no more 
good reason for doubting that these tracks of men 
and children were made by them, than that the fossil] 
foot marks in Germany and Springfield were made 
by the animals represented. How long it has been 
since that immense deposite of limestone was made 
or where its materials came from, is quite another 
affair. That there was atime when the surface of 
each successive layer was soft or only partially indu- 
rated is certain; and we have only to suppose the 
presence of man at that period to imprint these foot 
steps, and the consequent hardening of the mass, ag 
is now actually going on in many places, and the 
whole is explained. It may be remarked, however 
that in all these instances of human footsteps, they 
belong to the Indian and not to the white or Euro- 
pean races. The shape of the print is a sufficient 
proof of this. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
PASSING AWAY. 





BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 





The hope, which light on darkness flings, 
The dream, that charms the sleeping eye, 
The joy, that like a fountain springs 
Within the bosom, warm and high; 
And love, the idol of the soul, 
The beauty of the youthful heart, 
Are sinking, fading, dying, all, 
And soon forever will depart. 


Borne on, still onward on Time’s wing, 
Which neither smiles nor tears can stay, 
Each moment views some cherished thing 
In the dim distance fade away. 
The sparkling eye, that looked before, 
Now growing dim, turns on the past, 
And tries through tears totravel o’er 
The scenes which disappeared so fast. 


And hour by hour, and day by day, 
The distance grows yet more and more, 
From us to objects passed away, 
And loved and dear as life before. 
And less, yet less, the distance seems, 
Between us and that coming day, 
Which puts an end to all life’s dreams, 
And wakes us—where }/—where none can say. 





SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
[Selected and translated for the Northern Light } 





BY T. R. BECK. 





Ornamented Leather—London Society of Arts. 


Mr. Esquilant explained his method of making 
architectural and other ornaments of leather. The 
process employed is to prepare metal moulds of the 
separate leaves, petals and other parts of which the 
flowers to be represented are composed. The leath- 
er of the required thickness is then to be cut to the 


it 


i} 
| 
| 


proper form of the leaf, petal, &c., and afterwards — 


soaked fur a day or two ina solution of rosin and 
common oil of turpentine. 
impregnated with the liquor, it is taken out, careful 


ly wiped, and then cold-pressed in the mould with | 
sufficient force to give it the intended figure. The | 
subject was illustrated by specimens in imitation of | 


the carvings in wood by Gibbons and others. 


Crab catching off the Island of Arran. 
<¢ Two men were observed in a small boat, which 


hung motionless on the then waveless mirror of the | 
bay, in about ten feet depth of water, and after, for | 


a minute or thereby, holding their faces close upon | 


the surface, they seemed suddenly to pull a long pole 


out of the water, with something adhering to ils ex- | 
tremity. We soon found that they were taking ad- | 
vantage of the glassy stillness of the water to over- 
look the early walk of crabs. They no sooner | 


saw these crusty crustaceans on the subaqueous sand, | 


than they poked them behind with their long staves; | 


the crabs turned round to revenge the indignity, and 


like Russian Gens-D’armes, seized upon the unsus- / 


pecting poles. These latter were slightly shaken by 
the fishermen, as if in pain orterror; the angry crea- 
tures clung all the closer and were then rapidly hoist- 
ed into the boat. The moral we drew at the t'me, 
and have since maintained, was, that neither crab 
nor christian should ever lose his temper.” —/rom 
Wilson’s Voyage on the Coast of Scotland. 


On the Geological Position of the Mastodon Gi- 


When the leather is fully | 


ganteum and associated fossil remains at Big ae 
Lick, Kentucky, and other localities in the Unite? | 


States, by Mr. Lyell. With a view to ascertain the 
relation of the soil in which tle bones of the ong 
don are found, to the drift and boulder formation, 2” 
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whether any important geographical or geological | beds of unopened hematite, would be rendered in- 


changes have taken place since they were embedded, 
and what species of sheJls are associated with them, | 
Mr. Lyell visited a numberef places where they had | 
heen obtained, and in this paper gives the result of 
hisexplorations. At the celebrated locality of Big 


Bone Lick, in Kentucky, he found that the remains | the 7th of November, 1842, that learned philosopher 
of the Mastodon, Mammoth, and other quadrupeds, | has made many interesting observations on the gross 


are embedded in bogs resting on Silurian strata, co- | 
yered in places by silt, but not associated with drift. 
Jn these bogs are salt springs, and the Buffaloes, till 
lately, were in the habit of coming in troops to lick 
the salt, when numbers were mired in the bogs, and | 
their bones are found mingled with those of the ex- 
jinct quadrupeds. Mr. Lyell considers the latter to 
have been mired under similar circumstances before 
the deposition of the silt, and found the shells con- 
temporaneous with them to be of the same species 
with those of the present day. He holds that no ge- 
ographical change has taken place in the valley of | 





the Ohio, since the Mastodon and its companions | author, all the enumerations that have been made in 
were mired, and that they may have trodden the | France during the present century, show a larger | voir is 


same paths which were used by the Buffaloes till, 
lately, and by cattle at the present day. At Cincin- | 
nati, on the Ohio, teeth of the Elephant are found in| 
terraces of sand and gravel, on which a few boulders | 
are suid to rest. At Niagara, remains of the Mastodon | 
are found in fluviatile strata, since the deposition of | 
which, the falls have receded four miles. The drift | 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, is of much higher | 
antiquity than these strata. At Rochester, about | 
twelve miles south of Lake Ontario, the Mastodon is ; 
found in marl below peat, associated with existing | 
secies of shells. ‘These beds are posterior to the | 
hills of drift in that locality. At Geneseo, the Mas- | 
todon accurs in a small swamp, ina cavity in the 
boulder formation, with existing species of shells. | 


dependent of Sweden. 


On the General Laws of Population, by M. Quetelet. 


In a memoir on this subject, read betore the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, by M. Pouillet, on 


amount of births and deaths. He has, however, en- 


countered a difficulty, when stating the numbers 


which constitute the elements of population, which 
he endeavors to overcome by sugyesting either that 
the tables of mortality as yet obtained are imperlect, 
or that the difference is owing to a peculiar cau-e. 
M. Quetelet objects to both of these explanations. 


He is of opinion that the tables of mortality and of 


births, as now taken, are sufficiently accurate for all 
=e purposes. And as to the other suggestion, 
’ 


e commences by stating the facts to which M. Po- 


uillet particularly alludes. According to this last 


number of females than of males. 


The difference in 1801 was 727,000 souls, 
7 © 1806 * 409,000 
ty «© 1821 * 879,000 * 
- ss 1831 ** 676,000 ‘* 
” ** 1836 ‘* 620,000 ‘* 





joccurs in France, as shown by the tables of morta- 
lity of M. De Monferrand, and is strikingly illustrat- 


ed by the List of Deaths in Paris. 


I conceive, then, (says M. Quetelet,) that I have 
a right to infer from the above facts, that the nume- 
rical predominance of females over males, in the va- 
rious states of Europe, is not owing solely to the ef- 


fects of war or emigration, but that it originates ina 


constant natural cause, which renders the law of mer- 
tality more rapid to males than to females, particu- 
larly during the early months after their birth.—2dr- 


chieves Dela Medecine, Belge, Junuary, 1843. 


Naw Instrument for extracting Sea Water at enor- 


mous depths. 


Ata recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a new instrument by M. Aimé, for the pur- 
This instrument contains a 
On being thrown to 


pose, was laid before it. 
reservoir filled with mercury. 


the depth required, by a line and other apparatus, 


the mercury is displaced by a sprmg and the reser- 
In one of the experiments 


filled with water. 
performed by M. Aimé, he drew some water from 
the sea at the depth of 2000 metres, or halfa league. 


He was desirous of ascertaining whether the quanti- 


ty of air contained in the water of the sea increased 
with the depth. 
the quantity does augment down to a certain depth, 


and then decreases gradually until the quantity of air 


Other countries in Europe are found to present pre- |js no greater than that at the surface. 


cisely similar results. What is the cause of this dif- 
ference? Does it express the true law of population 


relative to the number of the two sexes, or is there | Eighty cities and towns,..e.++.++e. eee: wens 17 
3,111,485 


some disturbing cause which diminishes the number 
of males? M. Pouillct is inclined to the latter opi- 
nion, and assigns two causes, viz: war and emigra- 
tion; since, says he, in the order of natural events, 


| 





Population of Belgium, Dec. 31, 1841. 


2,429 COMMUNES,...cc.cccccrcccccccecs 


TO, Kivensvsesvessvescccannes 4 EEG 


In Albany and Greene counties, Mastodons are found | nothing else can be shown which destroys one sex | During the year 1841 the births in the cities 


in moul:d containing existing shells depos.ted subse- | 
quent to the drift, only four or five feet below the | 
surface. The greatest elevation at which the Masto- | 
don bones have yet been found in the United States, | 
is at Hinsdale, where they occur at a heighth of | 
1,500 feet above the sea. On the Atlantic border of | 
the United States, marine strata, containing the Mas- | 
todon and other extinct quadrupeds, associated wit), | 
existing shells, have been discovered by Mr. Nuttall 
in Nerth Carolina. In South Carolina, the Masto- 
don was found associated with marine shells in dig- 
ging the Santee canal, and in Georgia, it is imbedded 
in fluviatile clay, resting on a quick sand, contaiming 
existing marine testacea. From his investigations 
heconcludes, Ist. That th: extinct animals of Big 
Bone Lick, and those of the Atlantic border in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, belong to the same group, 
the identical species of Mastodon and Elephant be- | 
ing in both cases associated with the horse; and while 
we have the megalonyx at Big Bone Lick, we have 
the mylodon and megatherium in Georgia. Mr. 
Darwin found animals of the same group in the At- 
lantic borders of South America, in strata of later 
date than certain marine newer pliocene and post 
pliocene beds. 2d. That these quadrupeds lived 
after the deposition of the northern drift, and were 
contemporaneous with existing species of mollusca, 
and 31. That coldness of climate was not the cause 
of their extinction. 


Anew made of making Malleable Iron direct from 
the ore, at one process. 


This is claimed as the invention of a person named 
Clay, and is said to have been successfully adopted 
none of the Scotch iron works. A mixture of dry 
hematite, or other rich iron ore, is ground up fine 
with about four-tenths of its weight of small coal; | 
his mixture is allowed to pass gradually through a | 
opper into an oven adjoining, and forming part of | 
‘species of puddling furnace, into which a given | 
quantity is drawn at stated times, when thoroughly | 
and uniformly heated. The charge is then puddled | 
Mn the usual manner, but with less labor than when | 
Working plate iron, and in about an hour and a half} 

© iron is produced in a malleable state, fit for | 
shingling and rolling into bars. After another pro- | 
cess of filing and rolling again, malleable iron bars | 
ue produced, of a quality, (as was stated by com- | 
pelent authority, ) superior to the cable bolts or best | 
ron usually made by the long andexpensive process | 
« calcining the ore, smelting in the blast furnace, 
- refining the pig iron—and the saving of fuel is 
ecessarily very great. The iron was stated also to 

Capable of being converted into steel of superior 
ma and when worked by Mr. Heath’s plan of 
duced” ae in the process, cast steel was pro- 
Whiting 1 ich possessed the property of welding or 
Which? 9 iron; and in consequence, all the cutlery 

‘ch was formerly made of shear steel was now 
made of cast steel. 
te omg this discovery be fully confirmed in all par- 

Wars, England, in consequence of her immense 
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and spares the other. 

M. Quetelet is perfectly willing to allow the influ- 
ence of these causes in countries much affected by 
them, as France, for example. But he asserts that 
the difference remains permanent in nations and 
countries where these effects have amerely transito- 
ry influence, and hence that the irregularity is not 
owing to a disturbing cause, as suggested by M. Pou- 
illet, but to a natural one. The law of mortality 
with the respective sexes is different, and a larger 
number of males die soon after birth, than of females. 
The f llowing statements are offered by him in con- 
firmation of this assertion. 

It is proved by statistical tables, that throughout 
Europe the number of male births, compared to 
those of females, is as 1056 to 1000, or in other 
words, there isan excess of 66 males—and hence 
the reasonable conjecture, if the mortality was alike 
in both sexes, would be, that at any given period the 
males would outnumber the females. But the mor- 
tality is not the same. During the two first months 
after birth, four males die to three females, and this 
inequality in favor of females continues for several 
successive months, until about the 8th or 10th, when 
the mortality is nearly the same in both sexes. 

M. Quetelet does not point out what this natural 
cause is, but contents himself with proving the fact 
by a reference to figures. From the Statistics of the 
Kingdom of Belgium, taken with great accuracy, 


| 





fequal in number to all above it. 


| 
| 
| 


and published by authority, it appears that the num- | 


ber of males and female births in that kingdom was 
as follows: 


Males. Females. Difference. 
FOS ,« .00ee4B ee 69,164 4,386. 
1838,.....-78.068 74,102 3,966. 
1839,.....-.70 281 65.741 4.540. 
1840, 20000041009 67,043 4,056. 


Metisse csccasscesess ABS. 
Thus in Belgium, during four years, there were an- 
nually born more males than females, by 4,237. 
How is it with the deaths of children during the first 
year after birth. 


Males. Females. Difference. 
1937,....++14,702 11,632 3.070. 
1838,...-+- 14,928 11,936 2,992. 
1839,......14,009 11,110 2.899. 
1840,......13,929 11,195 2,734. 


Mean; .ccccccasecses SO24, 


Here we find that in the first year, the inequality 
between the sexes is already greatly diminished. 
Three fourths of the excess have been removed by 
death. ‘*It would seem that providence, in causing 
the excess of male births, has also provided means 
for reparing the losses occasioned by the greater dan- 
gers to which male life at its entrance into the world 
is exposed.’’ ie 

This inequality as to deaths is also found to exist in 
every one of the provinces of Belgium. when its po- 
pulation tables were separately examined. It also 
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37,222 
106,428 


143,660 


WOTE, ccccess 
In the communes, ...... 


Pee eee THRO HR Oe e Oe 


Deaths during the same period were, 





eT CONOR, o60544e0cneen se cas cenenn’ 30,391 
in the COMMUNES, 6.00 0000000060000eb000 72.227 

102,618 
Marriages during the year,..e..s.eeeees } 28,963 
Divorces, do do Cr ee ee 29 


The male- in Belgium are somewhat less in num- 
ber than the females. The number of widows is 


about double that of widowers. 


The male population below 23 vears of age is 
The female popu- 
lation, on the contrary, is divisible into two equal 
parts, above and below the ave of 25 + eprs, 


There are in Beleinm 778.381] men Fable to bear 


arms, (i. e. from 20 to £0 vears ofage )— Aa rchicves 
dela Medecine Belge. Feh’u, VW A3. 





[Mer the Northen Light J 
1O THE EAGLE, 


BY JEFFERSON FRAZER: (Sted siateen.) 


Oh where, g'orious eacle, ob where hast thou Leen? 
And what, on thy patthwoy ef air, hast thou seen 7 


Hast thou passed by the comet, ond econpht its bright binze? 


Hast thou played with the sua? last thou s<telen its ruys? 
Hast thou followed «wift on the planet's high course, 

As onward it flew with # fetteriess force ¢ 

Hast thou eanght a bright glance, on thy heaventy flight, 
Of the me‘eor’s fair furm, and its radiant light? 


Hast thou seen the pale moon, and her si!very locks? 
Hast thou soar’d o’er her mountains.and perch’d on her rocks? 
Hast thou stopped at the brow of each glittering star, 
As it slept, as an emblem of beauty afar? 
Hast thou paused on thy pathway, thy pinions to rest, 
On the cloud’s rolling form, and the vapor’s white brenst? 
Hast thou looked on this earth—and oh, was it not fair? 
Encircled around by its curtain of air! 
As thou look’st on its form, ‘neath thy eye’s piercing gaze, 
Did its beauties all fade in a veil of dim haze ? 
Hast thou felt the dread storm? No, thy pathway was higher 
Than the thunder’s loud peal, and the lightning’s red fire! 
Thou hast looked pon these, but too proud is thy heart 
To mortals a touch of those scenes to impart 
Thou fly’st through the ether so fearless and free, 
For the sky is thy home, and the air is thy sea! 
Thou’rt a monarch of freedom: thou sonr’st at thy will 
Throngh the air and the vale, o’er the mountain and hill; 
Aud thou hoverest bold o’er the strife of the field, 
For thy strength is thy safety, thy wing is thy shield! 
Farewell, noble bird! I’]i detain thee not now 
To listen on earth to my song’s feeble flow; 
The loud winds do call thee: the cloud’s wait thy coming; 
Away! through the air and the vapors be roaming! 
When my spirit is freed from earth’s bondage, like thee 
May it soar, on light wings, o’er eternity’s sea! 
Hector, March Sth, 1843. 


It results, from the trials made, that 
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[For the Northern Light.] 
NOTES ON THE NEW NEJHERLANDS. 





BY DR. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN. 





Contexts:—Progress of the disputes between the Dutch and the 
Engiish—War renewed between the Indians aud the Dutch— 
Delegates from the Commonalty again called together to con- 
sider the state of the Colony—Kielt embodies an armed force, 
the command of which is given to Capt. Underbill—The tn- 
dians lay waste the colony, and commit numerous murders— 
‘Tue Dutch write to Holland and to New Haven for assirt- 
unce—some of the Indians sue for peace—Dutch troops ar- 
rive from Curagoa—lucreased taxation in Consequence—Co- 
lonists refuse to pay these arbitrary taxes—but finlly oblig- 
ed to yield—Further measures to subdue the savages—Final 
peace with the Indians, and conclusion of the five years’ war 
—Geucral U anksgiving ordered to be offered up in all the 
churches in consequence, 

[1643.] Intelligence having been received at Fort 
Amsterdam of the union of the New-England colo- 
nies, Kieit thought that such an occurrence furnish- 
eda fitting opportunity to establish a better under- 
standing in that quarter than had hitherto prevailed. 
He therefore despatched, in July, 1643, a sloop to 
Boston, with letters written in Latin, and signed by 
the Secretary of the colony on the part of the Di- 
reclor-Geneial and Council, and addressed to Gov. 
Winthrop, congratulating him on the confederation 
which had recently been entered into. He next re- 
peated his complaints of the grievous wrongs and in- 
sufferavle injuries Coumitted by Connecticut and 
New-Haven on the Dutch; called attention to certain 
misreprescentations forwarded by some persons be- 
longing to Massachusetts to the Dutch ambassadors 
in Loudon; and finally concluded by inquiring of 
Governor Winthrop whether he should aid or desert 
them, that he might know his friends from his ene- 
mies. 

Governor Winthrop, having submitted this letter 
to as many of lis Council as were in town, replied— 
expressing bis sorrow for the differences which had 
arisen between the Dutch and his brethren at Hart- 
ford. He hoped that the good correspondence 
Which had exisied between the people of Massachu- 
setts and the Dutch, ever since they had come to 
those parts, might continue, and suggested that the 
differences which existed might be settled by arbi- 
tration in England, Holland, or America. Headded, 
however, by way of explanation, that according to 
the articles of confederation, each colony was oblig- 
ed to study the welfare and interests of the other co- 
lonies us well as its own; that his letters should be 
duly weighed by those by whom further answer 
would be given. Inthe mean time he expres-ed a 
hope that the continuance of the usual friendship be- 
tween them should not be interrupted, and that each 
party would carefully avoid all injuries, until ar- 
rangements should be made either in Europe or here ; 
as the controversy at Hartford about a small piece 
of land was, in so vast a continent as America, of 


too little value to make a breach between protestants | 


so closely related in feelings and religion as the 
Dutch and English were.* 

But the atlair did not resthere. At the next meet- 
ing of the Commissioners, the delegates from New- 
Haven laid before them a statement of the high h. nd- 


the Delaware and in other places, and communica- 
ted proofs of the injuries they had received. Con- 
necticut also came forward with various complaints. 

These, by order of the Commissioners, were com- 
municated to Kieft, demanding satisfaction at the 
same time for those alleged injuries, and Gov. Win- 
throp also wrote to the same purport, as well as re- 
specting the Dutch title to Hartford, which, he said, 
the Commissioners could not acknowledge until they 
had further light on the subject. He concluded by 
assuring the Director-General that, as they would 
not wrong others, so neither would they desert their 
confederate in a just cause. 

Kieft was no ways satistied with these expressions 
of innocence or of friendly feelings. 
the year 1643, he again wrote, reiterating his com- 

aints of injuries received at the hands of the Eng- 
ish, and aguin setting forth the Dutch title to Hart- 
ford. 

To this the General Court of Massachueetts repli- 
ed in the course of July following, repeating once 
more their respect and good will for the Director- 
General and the Dutch, and acknowledging the pru- 
dence with which the discussion had been carried 
on thus far by them. The Court suggested the pro- 
priety of sending Commissioners to Hartford to set- 
tle all points of difference, and assured Kieft that 
such a step would give general satisfaction. 

But Kiefi’s attention became ayain entirely ab- 
sorbed by the renewal of his difficulties with the abo- 
rigines, and he was obliged to abandon, for the mo- 
ment, his paper war with the English. 

The River Indians dissatisfied with the amount of 





In the end of 


| 


| 


presents received from the Director-General at the 
conclusion of the general peace in the spring, which 
they considered totally disproportionate to the losses 
they had suffered at the hands of the Dutch, resolved 
once more to unbury the hatchet. In vain did De 
Vries endeavor to persuade Kielt to remuve by sea- 
sonable liberality, these complaints. Kieft abused 
the Indians, and strove to induce the Chief who came 
to warn him of the impending danger, ‘to kill 
those boobies who wanted to war with the Swanne- 
kins, and he would give him for recompense two 
hundred fathom of seawan.”” But the savage recoil- 
ed from the bribe,* and Kieft proceeded to prepare 
again for war. 

He summoned forthwith the ‘‘ Delegates from the 
Commonalty” to meet and consider the critical cir- 
cumstances of the country. On the 15th September, 
1643, the following Delegates, viz: Joachim Peter- 
sen, Isaac Allerton, Thomas Stal, Abraham Peter- 
sen, Gerrit Wolphertsen, Cornelys Melyn, Barent 
Derksen, and Abraham Plank, appeared before the 
Council. One of their first measures was to request 
that Jan Damen, chosen to act with them, be not 
permitted to assist at their deliberations, as he (Da- 
men) ‘had signed a petition in behalf of the peo- 
ple,” referring, we presume, to the petition urging 
the expedition of the preceding February against 
the Indians. They then resolved to renew the war 
‘*either by force or stratagem,’ against the River 
Indians, but to preserve peace with those of Long 
J-Jand “ if they commit no hostilities”; and it was 
moreover determined to encourage the latter tribes, 
“if they could be persuaded,’’ to bring in ‘* some 
heads of the murderers.”? The meeting finally con- 
cluded that the freemen should arm as large a body 
of men as they could afford to pay, and then adjourn- 
ed alter having agreed to meet every Saturday after- 
noon to deliberate on the progress of affairs. At 
these meetings five was to be a quorum, ‘‘and what 
by them is resolved shall be valid.” 

In pursuance of the above arrangements, Kieft 
forthwith took into the service of the Company a 
number of English and Dutch settlers, amounting to 
between one and two hundred. ‘The whole of this 
force was placed under the command of Captain 
Underhill of Stamford, who had already rendered 
himself famous by his prowess in the Pequot and 
other Indian wars; both officers and men, having 
previously sworn “ fidelity to the High and Mighty 
Lords the States General, the Prince of Orange, the 
Directors of the Privileged West India Company, 
besides the Director and Council in New-Nether- 
lands;” “to sacrifice their lives in their and their 
country’s service, and to obey the Director as duti- 
jul officers and soldiers are bound to do towards their 
chief.” t 

In order to ensure strict morality, punctual attend- 
ance, and thorough discipline, among tho-e to whom 
the safety of the colony was intrusted at this critical 
time, the Director and Council issued the following 
“Order,” to be obeyed by all the Company’s ser- 
vants and freemen ‘ when on guard :’?’— 

‘*]. Whoever abuses the name of Gon, when on 


ed proceedings of the Dutch against the English on | guard, shall pay, for the first offence, 10 stivers; for 


ithe second, 20 stivers; for the third, 30 stivers; 

“II. He who speaks scandal of a comrade during 
the time he is on guard, shall pay 30 stivers; 

“III. He who arrives tipsy, or intoxicated on the 
guard, shall pay 20 stivers; 

““1V. He who neglects to be present without suf- 
ficient cause, 50 stivers; 

‘* Lastly—He who, when the duty on the guard is 
well performed, and the sun is risen, and the reveil- 
lé beat, fires a musquet, without his corporal’s or- 
ders, shall pay one guilder.’’t 

The enemy did not permit Kieft’s soldiers to re- 
main very long unemployed. A few days after they 
were sworn in, a small party of Indians from Tap- 
paan made a descent on Pavonia, and treacherously 
killed three or four soldiers stationed there for the 
defence of one Jacob Staffelzen, a farmer, alter 
which they fired the farm and burned all the houses 
in that Colonie. They then departed, taking with 
them Staffelsz’ stepson ; ‘and thus,” says De Vries, 
**commenced again a new war.’’§ 

In the prosecution of the work of destruction, 
another party visited the Main, clearing away all the 
settlers as far east as Stamford. Thither the cele- 
brated Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, who had been banish- 
ed from Boston for her Antinomian principles, had 
retired from her persecutors. The Indians, on ar- 
riving at this lady’s house, appeared at first friendly, 
as they had been accustomed to do, but on discover- 
ing the inability of the inmates to resist, or defend 
themselves, they killed her and her son-in-law, Mr. 
Collins, with her son Francis and the other members 
of the family, together with a number of persons 
belonging to ether families in the neighborhood— 





* Hubbard, 433. Trumbull, i. 134. 
¢ Hubbard, 434, 435. Trnmbull, i. 136. 





* Ne Vries, 279. “+ Alb. Ree. ii. 231, 239, 233. 
{ Ibid, 236. § De Vries, ut ant. 272. 





uounstijaninall 
eighteen in all—and then, putting their cattle inig 
their barns, burnt the whole. The Indians next pass 
ed over to the plantations on Long Island, and as. 
saulted the dwelling of the Lady Moody, in the town 
of Gravesend, several times, who would have shared 
the fate of Mrs. Hutchinson, had there not been 
guard of forty men to protect her. The condition 
to which the Dutch were reduced became now try! 
distressing,* being obliged to kill and eat their caj. 
tle for their subsistence. 

In this extremity, letters were despatched to Hol. 
land by the Director-General and Council of New. 
Netherlands, asking for assistance from Fatherland,t 
and application was made to Gevernor Eaton of New. 
Haven, requesting that a hundred men might be rais- 
ed in that plantation, for their assistance against their 
barbarous enemies, but this petition the court was 
obliged to reject. They were prohibited by their 
Articles of Confederation irom engaging separately 
in war, and they were not entirely satisfied that the 
war with the Indians was jist. Nevertheless, it wag 
determined, that if the Dutch needed corn and pro. 
visions on account of their immediate necessities, 
the Court wouki give them all the assistance in their 
power. 

[1644] When spring approached, it was only tofind 
the state of the Colony more deplorable. ‘‘ Our ene- 
mies,’’ say the Records, ‘‘ occasion more damage 
every day to men and beasts, and it is to be feared 
that our remaining stock shall soon be destroyed by 
them, and the lives of many Christians seriously en- 
on who go in the woods to look for their cat- 
t e.? 

This lamentable state of things was not confined 
to the Island of Manhattans. The English setilers 
on Long Island, and in Western Connecticut, expe- 
rienced a good deal of its miseries, and so unsafe 
was it to be abroad, that all of them abandoned tra- 
velling by land, and many were obliged to keepa 


strong guard and watch night and day. The rest- | 


lessness of the Indians extended far and wide, and 
even beyond the limits of the New-Netherlands. It 
was felt in its desolating effects even as far south as 
Virginia, where the savages rose and slaughtered 
three hundred settlers so suddenly that they knew, 
says Tr'mbull, neither the hand nor the weapon by 
which they fell. 

In the meanwhile Underhill’s exertions to protect 
the settlers and destroy the Indians, were unremit- 
ting. With his flying army, ranging between 100 
and 150 men, English and Dutch, he hung on the 
enemy, and harassed them so perseveringly that 
multitudes of them were slain. The Sachems of the 
River and Stan.fort Indians, fuund it at length their 
interest to sue for peace. 

** Whereas,’’ says the Proclamation, ‘‘ Mamar- 


nack, Chief of Kicktawant; Mongochkonone, Pap- | 


penoharrow from Wequaeskack,|| and Nockpeem,! 
so too the Wappinex from Stamfort are arrived, re- 
questing Captain Underhill to sue in their names for 


peace, promising that they should henceforward | 
commit no injury whatever to men, cattle, or houses | 


within the New-Netherlands; and further that should 
we, New-Netherlanders, be at war with other hea- 
thens on the Island Manhattan, that they will not 
show themselves there, except in a cunoe before 
Fort Amsterdam. They further promised that they 
would endeavor to place Pachim** in our power. 
If said Chiefs with their tribes faithfully execule 


what they engage, then we, on our side, solemnly 


promise that we will not molest them; that they may 
cultivate their fields in peace; in confirmation 
which the Governor hath delivered to them some of 
their prisoners. Dated this 6th April, 1644.”’tf 
Ten days after this treaty was made, Gon wa- 
ROWRF, Sachem of the Mattinecock Indians.{} 4p 
peared before the Council at Fort Amsterdam, a” 
pledged his word for the adjoining villages of sava- 
ges, such as Mattinecock, Marospinc, and Acken- 


keshacky, soliciting peace and the privilege to cul- 
tivate tneir fields undisturbed. This was granted on | 
condition that neither of them should attempt todo | 


any injury to the Dutch, nor permit any of the It 
dians from Rockenhacky (Rockaway ?) 
and Mareckawick, to stay among them; tha 
shall remain separated from them, and that this shal 


be communicated on the plain of Mr Fordam'9 | 


their Sachem.§§ If, however, any of them show» 


be slain by any of the hostile tribes, «r among them | 
be held innocent, 


by the Dutch, then the latter should 





* Hubbard, 345. 346. Trumbul, i. 139. Winthrop’s Journ) 
272, 273, 308. 

+ Alb. Rec. ii. 260. 

§ Alb. Rec ii. 246. 

™ Putnam County. 

** This Chief dwelt east of Sing-Sing. He was an 
the Dutch in the wr of 1641. 

tt Alb. Rec ii. 247. jghboriog 

tt This tribe owned Newtown, Flushing and other nelé 
towns on 


t Trumbull, i. 138, 139. 
\| hodie, Tarrytown. 


Mr. Fordam. 
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present having been made to the Sachem, and pro- 
mises exchanged of eternal amity.* 

Having thus succeeded in cr ating division among 
his enemies, Kieft bethought himseli of securing the 
friendship of the terror-inspiring Mohawk,{ who 
claimed a sovereignty over the other Indians, and 
proceeded with that view to the colony of Rensse- 
laerwyck, where he negotiated a treaty of peace 
with that tribe, the strongest and fiercest of the 
country. 


persuading the remaining tribes of the utter hope- 
lessness of any further opposition. ‘Towards mud- 
summer, prelimineries having been arranged, Philip 
de Truy, the Court Messenger, was ordered to go 
around and to warn all the citizens to appear in the 
foit, when the colors should be hoisted, aud the bell 
rung, to hear the articles read, on which peace was 
to be concluded ; when the public were assured that 
‘“‘if any one could give a good advice, he might 
then declare his opinions freely.’’§ 

On the thirtieth of August, 1645, in the presence 
of the ambassadors from the Mohawks, who were 
specially invited to assist as arbitrators at this solemn 
negotiation, assembled in front of Fort Amsterdam, 
in the open air, before the Director-General and his 


the Mohicans; the Sachems representing the num- 
berless tribes of savages who inhabited New-Jersey; 
who dwelt along the river; and whose wigwams 
studded the fertile fields of Long Island, and there, 
‘*in the presence of the sun and of the ocean,” con- 
cluded ‘‘a solemn and durable peace” with the 
Dutch, promising to keep the same sincerely and 
honestly. 

“Ait. I. And if it happen, which God in his 
mercy avert, that there arise some difficulty between 
us and them, therefore, however, no warlare shall 
be renewed, but they shall complain to our Gover- 
nor, and we to their Sachems; and if any person be 
murdered, or killed, justice shall be directly admin- 
istered on the murderer, and henceforth we shall live 
in peace and amily. 

‘Art. ITI. They may not arrive on the Island 


Christian dwellings; neither will we approach their 
villages with our guns, except we are conducted 
thither by a savage to give them warning. 

Art. 1V. And whereas there is yet among them 
an English girl which they promised to conduct to 
the English at Stamfort, which they yet engage to 
do; and if she is not conducted there, she shall be 
guided hither in safety, while we promise to pay 
}them the ransom which has been promised by the 
| English.|| 

“All which we promise to keep, religiously, 
throughout all New- Netherlands ”’ 

The above treaty was signed in the original with 
the mark of Sisindogo; the mark of Claes Norman; 
the mark of Sesechemis; the mark of William of 
Tappaan. By William Kielt; La Montagne; the 
mark of Jacob Stoffelsen,f Jan Onderhill,** Francis 
Douthey,tt George Baxter,{} Ritchard Smith, Gys- 
| bert Opdyck,§§ the mark of Apjen, Sachem of the 
Mohicans, Jan Evertsen Bout |||| Gloft Stevensen,14 
Cornelis Van Hoykens;*** the matk of Cornelis 
Teunissen, and the whole is certified by Cornelis 
| Van Thienhoven, Secretary to the Company.tfT 
Thus terminated the war between the Dutch and 
| the Indians, which waged, with but a short interval 
of five months, from July 1640, to August 16.15, to 





| the great injury of the Colony; and contrary to the 


express instructions of the authorities in Holland, 


}among whom it caused much discontent, and who, 
‘years after its termination, declared that it ought 


never have been undertaken.f{{{ The joy which 
| broke forth on the conclusion of peace, was shared 
alike by high and low, and in harmony with the ge- 
neral feeling, the Governor and Council issued, on 
the 3lst August, the following Proclamation, order- 


* Alb. Rec- ii. 300. 491. ‘ : . 
{ “‘It is indeed difficult to describe the fear of this terrible 
len on all the Indians west of Connecticnt. 


nation which had fal ; 
# - = 5d When they made their appearance inthe 


country, the Indians would instantly raise a ery from hill to | 


il—A Mohawk! A Mohawk! and fly like sheep before wolves, 
without attempting the least resistance ’’—Trumball, i. 56. 
t Vanderdonck’s New-Netherl. in oper. citat 161. 


§ “All the citizens having been warned, answered kindly | 


cept one Hendrik Kip, # taylor ’’—Alb. Ree. ii. 414 
|| This is supposed to have heen a daughter of Mrs. Ann 


Hutehinson whose murder by the Indians at Stamfort, we have | 


already mentioned. This child spoken of in the treaty was at 
this date about ten years old. She was taken prisoner when 
her mother was killed, but afterwards restored by the interfe- 
rence of Gov. Kieft. 

Delegate. 

tt English Minister. 

Commissary. 

Hi ‘CAn Sepasaite gentleman.”? sags Vinderdonk, p. 159. 
‘who was recommended to the Colonists by their High Migh- 
tinesses.’”’ 

™{ Commissary of Stores. *** Attorney-General. 

ttt Alb. Rec. ii , 214, 315, 316, 317. 

{tf Alb. Rec.. iv. li. 


** Commander of the Dutch forces. 
tt English Secretary to Kieft. 


— 
ia Bi all which conditions, the Chief Gonwarrowe, 
-_ as very well pleased, and having sanctioned this 
| pass. | “he was favored with sume presents.’’* 
ad as. | Preeerous tribes of Indians yet remained out, 
» lows j the animosity between them and the Dutch, 
ones ymined as strong as ever. The resources of the 
peen a became, however, very much improved by the 
dition yespected, yet providential, arrival, on the 2lst 
v truly jwyof this year, of a large body of soldiers in 
iT Cat. wje Blue Cock,’? from the Island of Curagoa. 
H fis fortunate event placed the New-Netherlanders 
* ol- jacomparative state of security, and enabled the 
| ry" | Hituncil to dispense with the further services of their 
vand,t | ish soldiers, Whom it was determined “to dis- 
. en gs gradually in the most civil manner.’’f 
ttl n€ | BP But whilst the arrival of these troops brought se- 
elt | wily 0 the minds of the planters, it brought, at 
“ — | Biesame time, the certain attendant on standing ar- 
fre 4 | Hois—increased taxation. “‘ The distressing situa- 
~ i | Eiwof the country’? rendered these soldiers abso- 
it ae iiely necessary; but as there were no accommoda- 
do ins for them, they were billeted on the household- 
nites | Hes, who were also obliged fo board them. Cloth- 
: their was also to be provided for them, ‘‘ as naked sol- 
| Bie,” say the Records, ‘“ cannot be of any service, 
tofind | Bie winter being at hand.” In this dilemma, the 
rene. | qemor and Council resolved, “the magazines 
men kingempty,’? to impose, provisionally, additional 
feared | ities on the goods of the citizens—namely, for eve- 
edb ymerchanta ble beaver, 15 stivers; all on which 
ly 4 ieduties were not paid within three days, to be con- 
it cat | Bivated. Every brewer was to pay three guilders 
| (1.20) on every tun of beer sold to the tavern 
nfined | Mittpet for £3 13s. 4d., or $9.16, and to hand in 
ettlers | mle Receiver-General a return of the number of 
expe- | fps he may have brewed, before he disposed of any 
unsale | d bis stock. a : 
d trae | iy [his arbitrary taxation immediately called forth 
ceep a | Bi rsislance. The sturdy burghers of New-Amster- 
: vest | dam had not forgotten the concessions to popular 
. and | fights which the hour of danger, and the necessities 
a It | ihe government had wrung from Kieft, and having 
he | ibiained already, by the occasional election of dele- 
htered | sts, some semblance of representation, they now 
‘waen | reused peremptorily to submit to the excise thus ar- 
me by biitarily imposed. ‘* Were we to pay the three flo- 
tis per tun on our beer,” said the brewers, ‘‘ we 
rotect a offend the eight men and the whole common- 
. 4 y. 
— Kiefi had no idea of being thus thwarted. He or- 
in the | “ed his Attorney-General to summon the contuma- 
thet | eos brewers before him and his Council, where 
of the | judgment was forthwith given against them by the 
» their ane authority that had, of its own mere will, but a 
| lew days before, imposed the obnoxious tax on the 
mara- people. . 
Pap | [1645] The spring of the year, the season for 
‘em | planting, brought in a few more Indians with whom 
1, re- | Bi peace was concluded, on which occasion ‘‘a grand 
es for | fy Muleof three guns” was fired ;§ but a large body 
mat | till continued the war. In these circumstances, the 
‘ouses | qoucil at Fort Amsterdam, consisting, according 
hould lM entry, of Attorney-General Vander Hoykens, 
» hea | Councillor La Montagne, Capts. Underhill, Jan De 
Hh not | Friesand other officers, with Jan Evertsen, and Ja- 
vefore | Sloffelsen, “* Delegates,’? determined to take 
t they | nto the service of the government, WHiteyvey-| 
ower. | *4e%, Sachem of Mockgonekonck, situated on | 
ecule | Long Island, who offered himself and his forty -seven | 
monly | “rs to the Dutch. These were accordingly des- 
may wiched by water against the hostile tribes, with a 
a commission “to do every thing to beat and destroy 
meof g.™” and with a promise to be paid, ‘ according 
t their deserts,”? ‘* after the work is accomplished.” 
v AR The Sachem returned in a few days, and stated 
+ ape | tat he was fully authorized by his brethren, name- | 
* nd Bl: Rockow the Greatest, Sachem of Cotsjewan- 
cava | § CK; Mamawicktow, Sachem of Cots Teyick; | 
hen eyrinteninck, Sachem of Mirantahacky ; and fur- 
» cul declared, in his own name and in that of his | 
edon |g #thers, that they had taken under their protection | __ 
todo | Bc "lages named Ouheewacking, Suchtyhacky, | 
e In | tanyhacky, Nising-queihacky, at which place | 
bays, | _Matinecocks are now residing; and Rechou- | 
they | ~ _ Which solicited to make peace with the | 
shall lich; engaging that neither they, nor any of their! bh 
m to fple in these villages, should injure the Christians | 
pou! | ‘any manner, but on the contrary treat them with | 
them | hess. As a proof of their good disposition they | 
cent, | ee offered to take the field against the re-'| 
— |i we bre howtile tribes; which they actually did, and | 
wail Ries” ought ‘‘ the head and hand of one of our ene- | 
At 48 a guarantee of their sincerity. ; 
Peer of peace was accordingly signed in Fort | 
bs “erdam with these tribes, on the 29th May, a) 
ally ‘ * -—— | 
{ni Ree ii. 247, 248, t Ibid. 261. 
poriog | ES One of thew oo: i ident | 
| hicobsen the S€ giins unfortunately burst, by which accident 
red 10 | MD “*rthe care. gunner was wounded. ‘He was a long time un- | 


Care of Surgeon Hans Kierste 








— 





All these steps seemed to have had the effect of 


Council, and the whole Commonalty, the Sachems of 


Manhattan with their arms, in the neighborhood of 





ing a General Thanksgiving to be observed through- 
out the Colony. 

‘*Whereas, Gon ALm1Gury hath been pleased, 
by his grace and mercy, and in addition to the nu- 
merous blessings that we have enjoyed, to bestow 
on this country that long desired peace with the sa- 
vages, so has it been deemed becoming to proclaim 
this good tidings throughout the New-Netherlands, 
with the intention that in all places where there any 
English or Dutch charches, God Almighty shall be 
THANKED and praised on the sixth day of Scptem- 
ber next, in the forenoon. The words of the text 
must be applicable to the occasion, and the sermon 
likewise.’’* 





ONWAWISSET, OR THE TWO FRIENDS. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Cuaprer I. 

Tue year 1775 is signalized as the commence- 
ment of the long and bloody war between England 
and France for empire in the forests of the Western 
World. The erection of Fort Du Quesne at the con- 
fluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, 
and the attack upon Colonel Washington at the Lit- 
tle Meadows, were considered by the former power 
as the gauntlet thrown by the latter to decide by the 
sword their respective claims to the vast region lying 
between the Apalachian chain and the Mississippi. 

The defying roar of the British Lion, immediately 
responded to the challenging shriek of the Gallic 
Eagle; and, accordingly, General Braddock was de- 
spatched, with a few regiments, by the cabinet of 
England, to uphold the pretensions of its monarch 
to the disputed territory. 

Fort Du Quesne being of much importance, as its 
possession gave the French great control over the 
numerous tribes of Indians inhabiting the Ohio, its 
capture was first resolved on by the Convention held 
in Virginia: and the army destined for this enter- 
prise, commanded by Braddock in person, left Cum- 
berland post about the middle of June, in the year 
above mentioned, and began its march through the 
Aboriginal wilderness. 

It was at the close of day in the early part of July 
following the departure of troops that our story opens. 
The rich crimson and gold of sunset, broken into 
masses by the intervening forest, were glowing ona 
bend of the Monongahela; and streaks of level light, 
darting through the thickets, lay upon the green bo- 
som of a glade interspersed with trees, near the bank 
of the river. The scene was sleeping in the silence 
and solitude of nature, interrupted oily by the sights 
and sounds characteristic of the forest. 

A slanting beam glittered upon the crimson crest 
of the woodpecker hanimering on the sounding bark, 
disclosed the root-wreathed grotto of a squirrel chirp- 
ing among the leaves at its entrance, and bathed the 
glossy sides of & magniticent aver quiely cropping 
the rich gass and long fern leaves that covered the 
spot with verduie. Suddenty the rolling laps of the 
woodpecker ceased; the syuirel leaped to its little 
fortress; and the deer, rearing his ticad antlers, 
snuffed the air for a moment, and bounding over a 
thicket of laurel, disappeared im the furthest depths 
lof the wood 

The cause of this afiight among the sylvan inha- 
bilants was soon explained by the rapid entrance of 
a form bearing the distinetive maths of an Indian 
warrior. He was tail and apparently young, hisface 
| profusely covered with the war paint; tn one hand 

he carried a rifle, in his » Ita knite and tomahawk, 
and, mingling with along tuft upon his head, was 
}the plume of an eagle. ile steod a moment in an 
| attitude of intense listening ; and, asa famt sound 
| swelled from the distance, stooped his car to the earth, 
land then darted along a wild broken road which Jed 
‘fiom the glade into the bosom of the forest. Clam- 
bering to the highest bough of a gigantic oak which 
| towered from a ledge at the side of the path, he cast 
his eye over t' e wide and leafy expanse around him. 
Alter a short gaze he descended, and again bounded 
ito the glade ; and giving utterance to a short sharp 
‘ery, like the bark of a fox, the whole scene was 
| changed ina moment. Hundreds of tawny formes, 
‘armed like the first, started from the hitherto no- 
tionless thickets and the innumerable interstices 
of the trees, and, crowding around the tall form of 
the warrior, presented a wild circle of glittering 
weapons and flashing eyeballs. 

“* Onwawisset,”? said he with the plume, “ has 
seen the Long Knives on the trail, and they are many. 
But the tribe of the Eagle are brave; will they 
| fight with their Sachem ?” 
| A fierce gleaming of eyes fixed on the young chief, 
and a universal clutching of rifles were the answers. 
| “ They are coming like foolish bears to the trap,’’ 
added he aftera short pause. ‘ Listen,?? as the blast 


* Alb. Rec. ii. 317. 
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of a distant bugle sounded through the forest, “‘ they 
cry out like the wolf when he scents the deer, but 
knows not that the lurking panther is before him.’’ 
And then, as a nearer swell echoed around, he dash- 
ed into the forest, and the whole band following, one 
afier another, and carefully concealing their trail, 
were lost in the deepening shadows cast from the 
branches in .he approaching twilight. 

The warble of the robin was swelling through 
the silence that had again settled on the scene, when 
the full sound of a bugle rung through the leafy 
arches, a loud trampling sounded in the direction 
of the road; a banner fluttered among the trees, 
and a Jong line of British grenadiers, their red uni- 
forms in striking Contrast to the green tints of the 
wood, debouched from the narrow opening into the 
glade ; and a loud command of * halt!”? was given. 
Followins these, and mounted, came two ollicers, 
one of an elderly aspect, and the other apparently 
twenty-two or three years of age. The mien of the 
former was that of a practised soldier, with an ex- 
pression of great haughtiness in his stern eye and 
compressed brow. ‘The latter, although he sat straight 
in his saddle, with much determination in his look, 
had evidently suffered from recent illness, and was 
still experiencing some of its consequent weakness 
from a slide of pallor cast over his fine features, and 
a slight languor perceptible in his commanding form. 


Succeeding, file after file, came the main body of | 


the army withthe baggage wagons and field pieces, 


the green frocks of the Virginia rangers mingling 


with the uniforms of the artillerists and light infan- | 


While the necessary preparations were making for 


the night encampment, the two officers having dis- | 


mounted, were standing beneath the drooping boughs 
of an old chesnut, viewing the scene, but out of ear- 
shot. 

** Well, Colonel,” said the elder to his companion, 
we cannot be far from Du Quesne, and a night’s 
rest will do my fellows good ; and before this time 
to-morrow | shall plant the banners of my king on 
the walls of the fort.’’ 

** Do you not think, General Braddock,’’ answer- 
ed the young soldier, respectfully but wits firmness, 
“it will be belter to march with more caution, and 


send out scouts to beat the woods as we approach our | 


destination’ ‘These deep forests may hold many an 
enemy, and that of the subtlest kind, whose motions 
are as silent and unseen as the serpent’s. I allude 
to the Indians.”’ 

** Tush! Colonel Washington,”’ responded Brad- 


dock, **here are no enemies, unless you call these | 


gigantic trees by that title, for they are the ouly 
things | have seen since we left the Little Meadows ; 
and as for the Indians, one discharge of my cannon 
would disperse them like a pack of howling wolves.’’ 

* But could your Excellency,” said Washington, 
‘use your cannon with much effect where every 
trunk would be a shield, and every thicket a fortress 
to conceal the foe??? 

“No more, Colonel Washin:ton; IT adopt my own 
course ; no scouts are necessary; and let me tell you 
sir, that when [ took the command of this army, it 
was not to follow the advice of one who, instead of 
being my aid, aspires to be my catechist.”” So say- 
ing, the haughty and doomed General turned angrily 
away from the young soldier, whose features leemed 
with a look of inexpressible disgust. 

The twilight was now assuming the duskiness of 
night, and deeper shadows were falling momenta- 
rily over the surface of the Monongahela, upon the 
glade in which the army was now resting, an. amid 
the boundless ocean-like forests. 

Ina hollow, thickly covered with delicate moss, 
a little removed from the glade and shadowed by the 
branching foliage, through whose parted summits the 
golden sparkle of a star was brightening, two fi- 
gures were stretched, one clothed in the uniform: of 
the Virginian rifle corps, while the other displayed 
the rich d.ess of the British regulars. The Virgini- 
an was amusing himself with picking the scaurberry 
that lay like a crimson drop amid its creeping green 
embroidery; the other, after a preliminary yawn, in- 
terrupted the silence by saying— 

*¢ Of all forests, Melancourt, those inthis America 
of yours I think must be the most interminable.— 
Here we have been tramping for the last four days 
through a wilderness, without hardly catching a 
glimpse of the blessed sun. J] hope we are near the 
fort, for 1am heartily sick of this burrowing with 
the wild beasts.’ 

‘* Without controverting your taste, Delancey,” 
answered his companion, ‘‘T for my part like these 
vast solitudes of Nature. There is something inex- 
pressibly grand to me in the sight of these glorious 
trees that have witnessed the flight of ages. There 
is an oak now, I'll warrant you, was a vigorous sap- 
ling at the first landing of Raleigh’s expedition, and 
will wear its green coronet of leaves as freshly as now, 
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long after you and | have returned to our original | his native garb, bade him an everlasting adiey 


dust.’’ 

‘* Well, you are welcome to your taste for these 
gigantic excrescences ; but give me the smooth mea- 
dows of old England, with their ivyed castles. 
you admire these things for their antiquity, you 
ought to reverence those hoary relics of a thousand 
years.”” 

**I might dispute your claims,’’ answered Melan- 
court, “‘ as regards the greater antiquity of the two. 
This old chesnut, lifting its naked top, dripping with 
gray moss, | have no doubt has seen as many years 
as any of your crumbling castles, to which the hermit 
eagle that has just flown from its summit, if he pos- 
sessed the gift of speech, might testify.”’ Then, as 
if wishing to change the theme which might involve 
him in the mazes of an argument, he added, “‘ But 
to leave speculation for sober realities; our worthy 
commander is a brave and skillful officer doubtless, 
but between you and me, Delancey, he will not do to 
fight Indians. This incautious manner of going 
through almost impervious wilds, the very home, too, 
of our savage enemies, will expose us tu great peril, 
should they strike our trail; I Dillons now we shall 
meet with an ambuscade before we arrive at the 
fort.” 

‘* Let them come,”’ said Delancey carelessly, ‘‘ and 
they will feel the weight of an Englishman’s arm.” 

** Mere courage will never do,” responded the 
other; ‘‘ however, we must obey orders if death is 
the consequence.”’ 

‘© Your countryman, Colonel Was’ ton, isa fine 
specimen of a soldier,’ observed Deiaucey; ‘* how 
gallantly he struggled against his sickness.’’ 

** Yes,’’ answered Melancourt, ‘‘ young as he is 
he has given proofs of talent and energy which, 
sooner or later, will carry him to greatness.”’ 
| There was a pause, which was interrupted by Me- 
lancourt, who, turning to his companion said :— 

** Do you know | have a sort of liking for these 
red warriors.’? 

** Why so??? asked Delancey, in some surprise. 

**On account of an indian boy who was domesti- 
cated for some years under my father’s roof,” an- 
swered the Virginian; ‘* it was quite a romantic in- 
cident.” 

* Do tell it then; it will be some consolation for 
the stings of these infernal musquitoes that are phle- 
botomizing me most unmercifully,” said Delancey, 
| threshing the air with a leafy branch to repel the at- 
tacks of the buzzing insects the marshes of the river 
‘had sent forth in clouds. 

“When I was about fourteen years old,’’? com- 
menced Melancourt, ‘* an aged Indian, accompanied 
by a lad of apparently my own age, came to our 
dwelling, and asked lodgings for the night. The old 

man seemed tobe suffering greatly from disease, and 
my father bade him welcome. In the course of the 
night we were awakened by the cries of the boy; 
and, hastening to the apartment of the aged savage, 
‘found him writhing in the agonies of death. He had 
barely time to inform my father that he was a chief 
of the Delaware nation, and that, accompanied by 
this lad, his son, was on his way to visit a distant 
‘tribe, when he had been attacked with the illness 
which was now producing his death. He entreated 
/my father to protect his son until means could be ta- 
| ken to send him to his tribe, which was far distant; 
jand, on receiving the promise, he expired. The 
| young Indian showed so much gratitude and affection, 
| that, after waiting a lencth of time for some one to 
‘claim him, my father, who was a widower, and | 
his only child, adopted him. Joscelyn, the name 
|we gave him, exhibited frequent evidences of the 
| most daring courage with the most unbounded love 
for us both; and saved me once from drowning atthe 
imminent peril of his own life. With an art he had 
| acquired amongst bis nation, he tattcoed on my breast 
| the figure of an eagle, with the names of Melancourt 
jand Joscelyn, surrounded by a chain of wampum.” 
| Here the Virginian, parting his garments, disclosed 
| to Delancey, by the aid of a broad pensile of silver 
| cast by the moon rising above the tree-tops, the rep- 
| resentation beautifully worked upon his bosom. 
| ‘ About eight years ago,”? resumed Melancourt, 
:‘*my father embarked for England, taking me with 
jhim, leaving Joscelyn and an old family servant in 
| charge of his dwelliny; and after a long and stormy 
| passage, we reached the mother country. His inten- 
tion was to make a short visit, but circumstances de- 
layed us far beyond our time; and two years elapsed 
before we again returned to our home in Virginia. 
Surprised at not finding Joscelyn the first to welcome 
us, my first inquiries were of him. Our old domes- 
tic informed me, that some time after our embarka- 
tion, news had reached them that our vessel had been 
wrecked. Joscelyn gave himself up to an extremi- 
tv of despair and grief, and a long period having 
elapsed without further tidings from us, one morning 


| 


If 


left the dwelling. Since then, nothing has = 
heard of him. My father and myself haye Made 
many inquiries, but with little effect, except flog 

rumors tbat he is at present a distinguished warrig 
if not a chief, of one of the tribes about the Qpio» 

“Quite a novel relation upon my honour,” gia 
Delancey. ‘‘ Suppose, lieutenant, you were to ineq 
him in battle in these wild forests.’’ 

**T should not wonder,”’ answered Melancoyr, 
smiling; ‘‘ but I do not think I should know him, 
many years having elapsed since I saw him la q» 

Here Melancourt was interrupted by a terrije 
shriek, that sweiled through the forests so cley 
shrill, and piercing, that it thrilled through the brains 
of the young soldiers, so as almost to deafen their 
faculties. 

** What the deuce is that?”’ ejaculated Delancey 
starting from his lying posture to his feet, and plac. 
ing his hands to his head. 

“*That is the scream of what we natives call, 
panther,’? answered Melancourt, laughing. 

** Well, if your woods grow such creatures astlai, 
I would rather beexcused from being in them again 
after once escaping. Whew! my ears ring and ie 
gle with the sound yet.” 

** It is a common one in our forests,” returned the 
Virginian; ‘‘ listen to his whining,” as broken tones 
came from the darkness, succeeded by a sudden 
crash; ‘‘ that is his spring to some lower branch~ 
Now hold your breath for a moment, and you will 
hear the howl of a wolf.” 

Delancey listened intently, and borne on the light 
creeping air sighs, came a long mournful sound, risin 
fullupon the ear, and sinking again like adying echo 
This tone was taken up by an owl, which, shrouded 
by the leaves, commenced his jarring seesaw, joined 
by a whip-poor-will, whistling its monotonous notes 
like an anchorite repeating his orisons to the mo, 

** Quite a forest serenade,”? said Delancey. 

‘* Well, let us to rest,’? cried Melancourt; “the 
sentinels are posted I see, and more of them to 
than usual; that shows some caution in our General, 
at any rate.’’ 

So saying, the two friends left their position for 
one nearer the glade, and within the circle formed 
by the baggage wagons and pieces of artillery, where 
the troops were reposing on their arms, with the rich 
grass for their pillows and the foliage of the trees 
for their canopy. Selecting a mound of soft mos, 
and stretching their watch coats over it, the youtls 
composed themselves for sleep. In a short space 
the scene was silent, except the sweet and contin- 
ous murmer of the river ripples—the slumberous 
sounds of the numberless insects—now and then the 
pawing of some restless horse and the clattering 
a weapon, as the sleeper turned in his natural couch, 
with the splendid moon throwing her silver mani 
on the summits of the forest, and darting her gleams 
through the intercepting trees, to scatter them in 
sprinkled spots and broken streaks on the green sur 
face of the glade. 

The clear melody of the brown thresher, the Ame: 
rican lark, was sounding from the top of a giganlic 
pine where he had perched himself, warbling in three 
distinct gradations; now in a low, liquid tone, then 
rising higher and fuller, and ending in a clear, shrill 
flourish, and the gray light was brightening into ef- 
fulgence, when the reveille rattled through the for 
est, and each soldier sprang from his lair, obedies! 
to the summons. 


‘Up, man, up!’? said Melancourt to his friend; 
‘‘the sunbeams will be dancing in your eyes if ya 
lay there much longer.’’ 

“ Egad,”’ eaid Delancey, with a yawn, “ thatcur 
sed drum woke me from as pleasant a dream as ] ever 
had. I thought I was in England’?—“ Officers, 
your post!?? commanded the stern voice of Braddock: 
‘<form the order of march!’ and, mounting his 
horse, with Colonel Washington by his side, ! 
whole turned towards the Monongahela, across which 
the path lay towards the fort. 

So much difficulty and delay were experienced it 
crossing the river, that the sun had nearly attain 
his meridian before the army had again forme 
regular array. 


It was one of those brilliant days that sometime 
beams from the forehead of the all-powerful and if: 
maculate Essence to brighten his footstool with beat 
ty. Clouds of the most delicate and pearly while 
ness floated gently through a sky of softened azure, 
and wafted sometimes across the sun’s disc, stream 
ed over it like veils with fringes of glittering ® 
ver. 


At intervals the interminable leaves of the bound. 
less forest would tremble in faint stealing Sf 
wind, as though the air was breathing in its deep 


regular slumber. The tall shafts of the trees Te 








he presented himself to the old servant, dressed in 


their arches and roofs of foliage in a silence, maj* | 
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ic from the grandeur of the scale in which Nature 
yas exhibited. 

As the troops proceeded over the wild road which 
wasnow indicated by ** blazes”? on the huge trunks, 
gow choked by clumps of laurel and small saplings, 

now showing faint wheel-marks, the brown car- 

of withered leaves which bad covered the earth 

ye place to long grass, while the thickets became 
jenser and more frequent. 

The broad edges o! shadow lay on the moss-mounts 
it swelled the surface of t e road, and darkened 
he snake-like roots that thrust themsei ves out from 
ie border of the forest on either side. | 

“How far should you think, Colonel, we were 
fom Du Quesne ?”? inquired Braddock of his com- 
panion. 

« About seven miles, if my recollection serves 
ne,” answered Washington. “Is it not best now 
io send the Virginia riflemen in advance ?’’ 

“No, no, Colonel Washington, there is no dan- | 
ver of an attack, and his Majesty’s regulars shail 
vive place to none.’’ 

* While this conversation was proceeding, Melan- 
court was mnarching by the side of his triend, and 
expatiating on his favorite beauties of forest scenes. 
“Js not this as lovely as any in your native Eng- 


nd, Delancey? Observe that tall maple, lifting ats | 


aly mass like a Gothic roof with the broken sun- | 
shine sprinkled in golden dots on its leaves. Do you 
ye that startled partridge in the spot of light drop- 
jel from the crooked branches of yon birch, swell- 
ung its mottled breast and stretching its long neck as 
ifto frightened to fly ? Hark! there it whirrs away. 
Weare treading on grass as soft and green as velvet, 
aad the very musket of that soldier has trailed over 
aspot perfectly starred with violets. What a wall 
df juliage on each side too, Delancey; and yon ho- 
vering hawk seems a dark spot on the cloud hanging 
over that pine like a snow flake. Here is a place so 
wen you can see the grasshopper springing, and 
luere is a thicket that the wren could hardly pene- 
irate; ha!’? ejaculated he, as he fixed his gaze on a 
thick clustering bush. 

“What’s the matter now, Melancourt ?’’ asked 
Delancey. 

“| declare to you,’? whispered the Virginian, “1 
sw the gleam of an eye from yonder thicket.” 

“Pshaw! man,” saidhis friend, ‘it was only 
wome rabbit looking with astonishment at our red 
coats and muskets.” 

“Perhaps so,”? rejoined Melancourt, doubtingly; 
“but I will to my post in the contingency of an at- 
tack.”? 

He had barely joined his company when the air 
Was rent with loud wild sounds, louder and wilder 
than the shrieks of a thousand famished eagles— 
sounds that made the hearts of the boldest tremble, 
indicative were they of ferocity and blood; and 
with the terrific war-whoops from bush, from tree, 
and waving grass, came a terrific crash; the sharp 
lone of the rifle and the full ring of the musket blen- 
ded in one fearful simultaneous discharge. Down 
dropped the soldiers, like leaves of autumn beneath 
he roaring hail-stones, while higher and fiercer 
peled the whoops, and thicker and {aster echoed the 
teports; and fiom the forest in front and on either 
ie rushed fiery, and smoking, and whistling death. 
_ Bewildered and panic-struck, the regulars compos- 
ig the van of the army recoiled back upon the main 

ly, where Braddock, undaunted, supplying by 
courage what he lacked in prudence, was vainly 
tuleavoring to form his broken files, momentarily 
falling beneath the deadly bullets of the invisible foe. 

orm, men, form!’? shouted he, as he galloped 
hie? his soldiers, when a shot struck his steed, 

HCH, springing with a convulsive motion, felt head- 
ma 2 earth. It required but a moment’s lapse 

eneral to catch another from among the 
el ada riderless, and he was ayain 
ion a ‘dine to stem the torrent of havoc, con- 

cee dismay. 
sing tt form!” shouted he continually, his voice 
of the my the cries, and groans, and whoopings 
tend a it.“ Does he think it parade day?” mut- 
a grim old sergeant, *‘ that he orders us to 
a legion of yelling devils that we can’t 


At this ju 


: nection Colonel Washington galloped up 
wherever troops, who were using their rifles 
theved Ui ve gushes of smoke from the bushes be- 
o his hen “oe of an enemy, and ordered each 
cealed: but’ er itherto the assailants had heen con- 
Rete elated by their success, wild counte- 
ete and the now glancing above the thickets, with 
vith a bure “ the plumed cap of a Frenchman; and 
lee fe Ke war-whoops, the whole band bounded 
eir ambush full upon the disordered ranks of 

glish solliery. Then it was that the rifles of 


his shelter a destructive fire, fully attested by the fall 
of many a savage foe. 

Melancourt, trom behind the tree where he had 
posted himself, had just discharged his weapon, when 
his attention was attracted to the iall form of an In- 
dian warrior, with an eagle’s plume streaming over 
his head, by the activity and courage he displayed. 
Now crouching with his pointed rifle, now leaping 
with his brandished tomahawk, he distributed death 
wherever he appeared. ‘* He fights more like a de- 
mon than a man,’’ whispered one of his men to ano- 
ther. At this instant the young Virginian saw Brad- 
dock dashing amongst the struggling throng, and the 
Indian taking deliberate aim at his person; the next, 
and the form of the General sunk from his horse and 
disappeared in the wild surges of the desperate con- 
flict. ‘Then commenced the flight of the suldicry. 
In vain Washington endeavored to arrest the back- 
ward rush; in vain with his own hand he wheeled one 
of the pieces of artillery, and woke its thunder upon 
the shouting and triumphant foe. Speeding with the 
imspetuosity of fear, the army fled towards the Mo- 
nongahela, to seek shelter on its opposite shore. 

Melancourt had again emptied his rifle, and was 
about joining in the indiscriminate retreat, when his 
eye once more caught the figure of the Indian be- 
fore mentioned, engaged in adesperate hand to hand 
conflict with a British officer, whom he discovered 
at a glance to be Delancey; the latter with his 
sword, and the former with his tomahawk. 

To cast his useless weapon aside, whirl his sabre 
from its sheath, and bound to the spot, was the work 
of a moment for the Virginian. 

A single leap would have placed him at the side 
of his friend, but at that instant the tomahawk made 
a glittering sweep, and Delancey fell dead at the feet 
of Melancourt with the weapon buried deep in his 





temple. The young officer heard the Indian’s yell 


fiery eyes as he clutched his knife and bent back his 
form, for a spring upon his new antagonist; but as 
he bounded forward, Melancourt, with a rapid thrust, 
plunged his sword into the tawny breast of the sav- 
age. The spot bad in a measure been screened from 
sight; but a near burst of war-whoops meeting the 
ear of the Virginian, he perceived a large band of 
Indians advancing upon him, and taking a last look 
of his friend, he mingled with the retreating crowds 
which were seeking safety on the other side of the 
Monongahela. 


CuapTer II. 


About a year subsequent to the events related in 
our last chapter, a small company of rangers, under 
the command of a young provincial officer, occupi- 
ed a block-house situated a few leagues from the 
fortof Oswego im western New-York, then the thea- 
tre of active operations of the two belligerent pow- 
ers. 

The building was composed of rude logs, ar 
placed in the midst of an open semicircular space, 
bounded by a deep narrow ravine, through which 
rushed a small but impetuous stream, and the dense 
leafy barriers of the universal forests. Within a 
few feet of the block-hou-e were three or four old 
hemlocks, lilting their huge tunks and skeleton 
leafless branches covered with thick coats of hang- 
ing’ moss. 

The sun was setting and tinging the black masses 
of cloud that curtained the sky with streaks of lurid 
and sullied red. Seated within the area, and on the 
very verge of the ravine, were two officers in the mi- 
litary garb of the American provinces. 

“A gloomy spot, Lieutenant Grey,’”? observed the 
elder of the two, looking through a chasm formed by 
the high broken precipitous walls of the ravine; 
* yon torrent has a fearful depth of bed,’ catching 
through the hanging branches and clustering thick- 
ets glimpses of dashing foam, where the cataract 
shot through its narrow limits, roaring like some 
infuriated Titan chained in a hollow of the earth and 
struggling for his freedom. ‘ Doyou think, Grey,”’ 
resumed he, glancing across the yawning throat of 
the ravine, ‘‘ one could leap this chasm if lite depend- 
ed on the effort??? 

“* With such a platform to receive him,’’ answered 
Grey, pointing to a ledge jutting from the opposite 
bank. 

‘T cannot tell why, Grey, but this spot throws a 
gloom over my feelings. As I look at thosedashing 
surges beneath, they seem to have some connection 
with my future fate. Have you never felt a forcbod- 
ing, a presentiment, as it were, of impending evil?” 

*<T can’t say that I have,” answered Grey, smi- 
ling. 

There was a silence, which was soon interrupted 
by Grey. 

“© T am glad Colonel Mercer has not forgotten us. 





Virsa 
"zinta did good service, as they poured each from 


When shall we expect the reinforcements ?”’ 


of triumph, and saw the gleam of his rolling and | 
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Receiving no answer, Grey turned round, and 
found his companion gazing fixedly on the chasm. 
**Captain—Captain Melancourt! excuse me, sir, 
but when do you expect the reinforcements from 
Colonel Mercer ?”’ 

‘** To morrow,”? answered Melancourt, rousing 
from his reverie, ‘‘ his despatches inform me; but 
let us in, the wind is chilly trom the forests. We 
shall have a temjestuous night.’ And rising, the 
two officers made their way into the block- house. 

Night {fell tempestuously and darkly. Along 
the sky were piled clouds in gigantic shapes, be- 
tween which streamed now and then an evanescent 
glance of moonlight, with here and there a solitary 
star. At intervals the huge foims would rush and 
roll under the influence of the sweeping blasts, like 
the billows of ocean ina storm, and then again would 
settle heavily and sluggishly to their dark repose. 

Melancourt stood on the p!atform of the block- house, 
now watching the ragved masses shooting above, now 
gazing over the thick darkness that brooded on tle 
scene, and now listening to the heavy gusts that,crash- 
ing through the forests, rushed around the building in 
hoarse and whistling sounds. A glare of moonlight 
breaking {rom the parted edges of a cloud, disclosed 
to his view the group of old hemlocks—their with- 
ered and jagged branches leaping, as it were, out of 
the darkness under the effect of the sudden and tran- 
sitory gleam. After they had shrunk back in the 


| gloom, his eye was still fixed upon them, so spectral 


had been their appearance, when he became sensible 
of spots of red light moving and glancing near the 
earth where he knew they were planted. 

As he crouched behi. d the parapet, «nd looked 
through an embrasure, he saw a fierce gleam spring 
up, instantly enlarging into a volume of flame that 
wreathed around the shaft of a hemlock in darting 
and spiral curls like the flashing convolutions of a 
fiery serpent. This was succeeded by another and 
and another, till the whole group of trees was wrap- 
ped in the crimson manile of the devouring el-ment, 
and in the glare shed around, the young soldier saw 
numerous wild figures that he discovered to be In- 
dians,some with torches pointing to the devoted block 
house with the malignant joy of successiul demons. 
Hastily descending to the lower apartment, he found 
his soldiers apprised of their situation by the light 
which was flashing through the loop-holes of the lit- 
tle fort. Posting them at their different stations, he 
commanded them to fire at the forms that w ere danc- 
ing with frantic gestures around the conflagration. 
The order being instantly obeyed, the air re-echoed 
with a fierce burst of savage war-whoops, sounding 
on every side of the block-house. Taking Grey 
aside, Melancourt said, 

‘We are surrounded, Lieutenant; should the 
block-house catch fire, as ] fear it will, we must cut 
our way through. The depth of the ravine excludes 
all hopes of aid from the water, even should their ri- 


ad | fles allow us to make the effort. See how the flames 


stream towards us in the wind, as if greedy for their 
prey,” added he, glancing through a loop-hole; and, 
as they a-cended the ladder that led to the platiorm, 
and opened the trap-door, he exclaimed, “ the hot 
coals are falling in showers upon our roof, and, by 
heaven! it is smoking now in many places.’? At 
this moment two of the trees, that were towering 
like blazing pyramids, rocked fearfully in one of the 
violent gusts which came roaring from the torest, 
and at last, with a thundering cra h, toppled head- 
Jong upon the block-house, Covering the platform 
with their fiery fragments. The dry materials were 
soon enveloped in flames; which sight seemed still 
more to excite the savages, as yell pealed on yell 
and shouts of derision testified. 

“Our path lies through the whooping fiends,” said 
Melancourt as he descended with his companion; 
“grasp your weapons, my boys, and sally upon 
them! The entrance was thrown open, and the 
little band rushed out upon the throng of savages, 
who had all left their leafy fastnesses, and stood 
waiting for the appeatance of their prey with the fe- 
rocity of tigers. A crash of rifles and a whistling 
of bullets, mingled with ferocious yells, met the 
rush of the band from the tottering foert—the thun- 
der of blazing rafters succeeded, and then a leap- 
ing of tawny forms, and a flashing of brandished 
tomahawks. 

Melancourt, sword in hand, was advancing forward 
at the head of his company, when that leaden hail 
poured upon his ranks. As Grey fell dead at his 
feet, he heard a shrill whoop of exultation, and saw 
the tall form of an Indian warrior speeding with ter- 
rible bounds upon him. At the same instant thata 
shot struck his right arm powerless, he felt the iron 
grasp of the savage upon his throat. 

Consternation was mingled with surprise in the 
hosom of the vouth, when he saw in his assailant, by 
the strong glare of the flames, the eagl -plumned 
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warrior he imagined he had slain in the battle of the 
Monongahela. 

‘The yells of triumph, the shrieks and groans of the 
dying, the crashing of the falling building, blended 
in one horrible concert as Melancourt was borne, 
bound and struggling, away by two of his wild foe- 
men, and brought to his mind the sickening convic- 
tion of the fate of his unfortunate soldiers. The 
scalping knife and tomahawk were never known to 
spare, except for the purposes of torture, which last 
he felt to be his own duom. He was carried some 
little distance in the forest, and thrust into a cave 
ina ledge of rocks. Barely had he touched the cold 
earthen fluor, before the anguish of his wound and 
the Joss of blood he had endured, plunged him intoa 
state of uller insensibility. Recovering from this 
but to relapse into a torpor, which was but the coun- 
terfeit of sleep, he was at last aroused by the en- 
trance of his two conductors, who led him from the 
cavern. ‘The unclouded sunbeams were shining into 
the forest, and glittering on the weapons and orna- 
ments of a savage crowd surrounding an upright 
stake. ‘To it the young Virginian was led and firmly 
bound with thongs, while a heap of combustibles was 
collected around him. Nought met his gaze, wan- 
dering in the restlessness of misery and despair, but 
a wall of wild forms and ferocious visages, with 
gleaming eyes fixed upon him in deepest silence. 
A movement was now perceptible in one part of the 
group, and, striding through the space, the lofty 
form of the plumaged warrior stood before the help- 
less and suffering youth. 

His hind clutched his crimsoned tomahawk; from 
his belt hung scalps clotted with blood; and his light 
beaver robe showed the same ruddy coagulated 
drops. 

He rolled his fierce snake-like eye upon the young 
soldier, and for a short space surveyed him witha 
glance in which triumph was mingled with the most 
demoniac hate. At length a disdainful smile crossed 
his features, and, with a writhing lip, he exclaimed 
in the English tongue— 

** The long knife of the pale face has been red with 
the blood of Onwawisset; but he still lives.” 

No answer was returned by Melancourt, although 
the gaze of the savage was exchanged by a glance as 
haughty. 

‘Is the young chief afraid now that he faces the 
warriors of the Eagle ??? resumed the Indian with a 
sneer: ‘* does he tremble too much to speak to their 
Sachem ?” 

This insult aroused the angry feelings of the sol- 
dier to such a degree that they overcame his pru- 
dence, and he exclaimed, 

**Do what you will, but know I can meet my fate 
With as much firmness as any barbarian of you all.” 

The chief again smiled disdainfully, although the 
flashing of his eye showed that the epithet had been 
understuod and felt. 

* Onwawisset ix glad that the ears of the pale face 
are not shut. Are his eyes opened wide that he can 
see?’? removing his robe, and displaying a scar upon 
his breast. ‘*‘ What has the young Chief to say? 
Can he tell the Sachem of the Eagle he did not make 
that mark, and not lie ?”’ 

Again the youth vouchsafed not an answer. 

‘Is the young Chief again a woman ?” tauntingly 
resumed the savage; ‘‘ call the girls of my tribe, that 
they may talk to him; he cannot speak toa warrior.” 

** Base fiend!’ shouted Melancourt, lifted above 
the thoughts of death by the sneers of hisenemy; ‘I 
defy you! this arm inflicted the wound ; would it had 
reached you life.” 

The tomahawk of the Indian was lifted, his teeth 
grated, and his eyes glowed like coals of fire; but 
the action was checked as a revulsion of feeling 
came across his countenance. 

‘The stake shall not be robbed by my tomahawk. 
But let the white slave listen,’’ sail he fiercely; ‘he 
has shed the blood of Onwawisset, who isa great 
Chief, whose father was a Sachem, whose tribe is the 
tribe of the Eagle. Many moons passed away be- 
fore he could be again on the war path; he was a 
woman, and whining like a dying panther while the 
warriors of his tribe were adding scalps to their 
belts. The long knife of the pale fa: e made Onwa- 
wisset a woman,’ growled the Chief in tones of 
kindling rage; ‘he did that which the young men 
of the Maquas have often tried, and failed. But the 
Sachem has been long on his trail. He said to his 
young men, let the pale face be taken for the torture. 
The tribe of the Eagle are brave;—he is here. But 
his hour is come: Onwawisset will burn out the heart 
of his slave.’ 

Lashed to the utmost pitch of furv, with a pierc- 
ing whoop which was echoed by the throng around, 
the savage snatched a burning knot of pine from one 
who was pressing eagerly on the captive; with one 
hand he rent the garment from the breast of the 
youth, with the other he thrust the flame of the torch 





so near that it scorched the naked skin. But some- 
thing arrested his motion—he started—recoiled— 
while his eyes seemed as if bursting from their sock- | 
ets. Full on the exposed breast was the tattooed re- | 
resentation of the Eagle, with the names of Melan- | 
court and Joscelyn, and the circle of mimic wam- | 
nuin. 
: Doubt, wonder, fear, successively flitted across | 
the countenance of the red warrior as he gazed. He | 
advanced, stepped back, and then rushing to the | 
youth, he placed both his hands on his shoulders, | 
and looked with fixed attention into his eyes, as, 
though to pierce his soul. | 

While the savage was thus agitated by his con- 
flicting feelings, a sudden thought, carrying with it 
conviction, flashed »cross the mind of Melancourt. 
But the words springing to his lips were anticipated 
by the Indian, who exclaimed, in broken accents, 

** Has the Great Spit sent back one who has long | 
since departed to the land of souls, to make Onwa- 
wisset acoward ? That totem—it was made by him, 
in his days of blossoms, on the breast of his white 
brother. Let the young Chief speak ; there is some- 
thing in his eye that stirs the heart of the Sachem.” 

** Joscelyn!” exclaimed the youth. Lightning is 
nor more rapid than the start which the young Chief 
again gave; and while an expression of tenderness 
shot across his visage, with one blow of his toma- 
hawk he severed the thongs that bound Melanvourt 
to the stake 

** Behold !”’ said he, turning to the crowd of sav- 
ages, and pointing to the bosom of the youth, ‘ be-~ 
hold, warriors of the Eagle, the totem of your tribe! 
Onwawisset claims the captive for his brother.’’ 

Surprise appe»red to be first predominant in the 
circle, each looking at the other in the profoundest 
silence. But while Melancourt was congratulating 
himself upon his escape, a warrior stepped from the 
assemblage, and placing himself before the young 
Sachem, exclaimed, 

** Has Onwawisset drank of the wysoccan, that he 
would save the pale face from the torture? Has he 
been so long on his trail to make him his brother ?”? 

** Onwawisset is your Chief—he has said it;”? an- 
swered the young Indian, haughtily. 

** He is a great warrior, although his years are few. 
But he is laughing with his people—he cannot mean 
tu set free the pale face.’’ 

‘* Listen, Wahalaka,”’ said the young chief fierce- 
ly, elevating his form: ‘I am of a race of Sachems. 
] have said the pale face shall be my brother. He 
shall be taken to my lodge.”’ 

** Wahalaka,” resumed the other, fixing his eye, 
‘* sees again the battle in the woods. Onwawisset is 
there with his people, and the people of his French 
father. The bloody Yengeese are caught in the long 
grass. ‘The warriors of the Eagle shout as they tear 
the scalps from their enemies. But who is that 
writhing on the earth like a crushed snake ? itis On- 
wawisset; and over him stands the pale face, with 
his long knife dripping with the blood of the Sachem.” 

The peculiar feelings of an Indian warrior, stirred 
by this artful appeal, appeared to be again wakening 
in the bosom of Onwawisset; for his eye gleamed, 
and he turned fiercely to Melancourt; but the im- 
pulse was momentary. Grasping the hand of the 
youth, he addressed himself to his subordinate with 
great dignity, and with a gesture as if motioning him 
away. 

*“Go; Onwawisset has heard enough from his 
warrior. He has not two tongues like a serpent ; 
what he says he will do. Let my young men de- 
part, and prepare my lodge for my brother.” 

As he turned away with the hand of Melancourt 
still locked in his, Wahalaka, frenzied by his disap- 
pointment, shouting ‘* Areskoui shall have his sacri- 
fice !”’ bounded with a startling yell to the side, and 
raised his knife, pointed at the throat of the Virgini- 
an. The tomahawk of Onwawisset made a rapid 
glittering circle in the air, and hissing as it fell, 
down dropped the ferocious Wahalaka, and expired 
at the feet of the Sachem. Fronting his tribe, who 
stood gazing on the scene with bewildered looks, 
the young Chief lifted his streaming hatchet. 

‘Tribe of the Eagle?’ exclaimed he rapidly, 
“the futher of Onwawisset was a Sachem of your 
nation. When the Manitto told him to prepare to 
tread the path of shadows, I was a feeble boy. 
When the old pine fell, the sapling that grew from 
its roots would have perished, if my white father, 
whose hairs were like the moss of the aged hemlock, 
had not protected it. But I have often told it to you 
at the eouncil fire; it is enough. My brother,” 
pointing to Melancourt, ‘is the son of my white 
father.”? 

Whether the young Sachem had calculated too 
surely on his influence over, or the gratitude of, his 
tribe, certain it was that his speech was received 
with less satistlaction than he anticipated. The 
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| fury, which, once let loose, would sweep away the 





gleams of anger that had crossed their wild visages 


Mea. . 
at the death of Wahalaka were not dissipated by the 
discovery of the son of their Sachem’s benefactor j 
the person of their captive. Low sutterines f 
wrath ran throughout the circle, and fiery eyes wer 
rendered still more ferocious by the roused PSsions 
of the savage nature, in possession of a prisoner, ang 
that, too, a member of the hated race on whieh thoy 
passions could be wreaked in torture and flame. 


Somewhat staggered by the fierce exhibition y 


influence of the chieftainship, Onwawisset reared hig 
lofty form, and lowering his tomahawk with his left 
extended his right arm towards the tumultuous grow, 
and said, in low deep tones of reproach— ; 

** Are not the warriors of the Eagle satisfied) 
Will they tear my brother from me, and bind him jy 
the stake before the eyes of their Sachem. Has tly 
Eagle become a wolf, that it is so ravenous fy 
blood? Are they all Wahalakas?” 

A yell so loud, so vindictive, so demon-like, bury 
from the throng that Melancourt involuntarily shu. 
dered, and pressed closer to the form of the youth(y| 
chieftain. Glancing rapidly around the terrifc 
circle of human fiends, Onwawisset saw, in their 
writhing countenances, and the grasping of their 
knives and tomahawks, that the fate of the Captive 
was sealed. He gave one look to the unfortunate 
Melancourt—a look of indescribable emotion, an 
then in a hoarse voice said— 

** My people have spoken, the pale face must die” 
and then, as a whoop of triumph resounded through 
the air, elevating his voice to a tone like thunder 
added, ‘* he is weak and faint; my tribe will not le 
him die like a woman; let him rest and eat to-night, 
so that to-morrow he may sing his death-song likes 
warrior.”? 

‘Have you, Joscelyn, deserted me ?”’ said Me. 
lancourt in accents of despair; but he spoke to ean 
that were closed to entreaty. ‘Is this your grali- 
tude ?” added he, grasping the robe of the Chief, 1 
a fierce-looking savage proceeded to bind his ams 
with a taunting laugh. 

‘* May God help me,” exclaimed he, as Onwawis 
set turned upon him a countenance that seemed har- 
dened into marble, so destitute was it of sympathy] 
or hope, ‘‘ for I am indeed helpless.” 

The proposition of the Sachem, although it defer- 
red the hour when they could glut their ferveiou 
feelings, seemed to have found favor in the eyes ol 
the savages, and accordingly Melancourt was again 
thrust, bound hand and foot, in the cavern. He was 
now in utter darkness, the Indians having firmly 
blocked the entrance, and a prey to those emotias 
natural to a man severed {rom all human help, and 
in the power of those, than whom the wild beast 
were not more blood-thirsty and merciless. 


In the meanwhile the frequent whoops and burs: 
of irregular, but solemn chanting, proclaimed tha 
the danee by which these children of Nature cele 
brated their triumph in the possession of their viclin 
was now progressing, and soon the wild shouts a 
loud laughs of savage merriment also showed thi 
they had plunged in those unrestrained and drunke! 
orgies that usually ended the terrific ceremony. 
The rude food which had been placed before tle 
captive was left untouched, and his bloud curdleds 
he listened to the hoisterous din without, which 
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knew was the prelude to those tortures he was lo ¢ 
dure at the dawn. Hour after hour crept by— 
sounds had long since ceased—the chirp of | 
cricket and the occasional rustle of some reptile ot 
echoing in the stillness of the cavern, and he w 
fast sinking in the apathy of despair. Was it fant) 
or did he hear the sound of a voice in the darknets 
The next, a hand fell upon his shoulder, and as)! 
started, expecting the blow of the tomahawk, ! 
tones of the young Sachem fell upun his ear. 

** Ts my brother awake ?” ; 

“ Away, cruel and ungrateful savage !” answert 
Melancourt in resentful accents. ‘* Leave me tom! 
fate; or if you have come for that purpose, sink# 
once your hatchet into my brain; that will at leas 


save me from the hands of yon ferocious demon) | 


who bear the forms but not the hearts of men.” 


“The brother of Joscelyn is angry with hie. 
Does he think,’’ added the young Sachem, in “or 
accents of the deepest reproach, “that Jen 
would leave kim to die? Does he think that” 
days when we were both young and happy 4% 
from the soul of Onwawisset ? No!” cried (i 
he cut with the greatest rapidity the thongs from 
hands and feet of the captive; ‘‘ my brother 
not die while Joscelyn lives. 1 thought,”’ conti" 
he in a tone of anguish, ‘“‘ when my warriors 
ed, that I heard the cry of your gray-hairee 
calling for his son. 
I felt it melt within me. The eyes of a Cael 
wringing the hand of Melancourt, ‘‘ were wet I 
woman’s when she clasps her dying child. 


——— 
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—— . . . . 
| enough; Joscelyn’s heart is his brother’s, it will 


ect him; his blood is his brother’s, it will flow 
jorhim. Listen!” thrusting a rifle into his hands, 
«the warriors of the Eagle have drank the fire-wa- 
fer till they sleep like bears in the season of snows. 
Joscelyn will lead out his brother, and no eye will 
He will take him to the stone lodge 
of his people by the great lake, where he will be sate. 
Onwawisset is the Sachem of his tribe, but Joscelya 
js the slave of his brother.”’ 

«J thought the salt waves had long since closed 
over your head and my white father’s,”’? continued 
the Chief, as he led Melancourt along the windings 
of the cavern in a direction opposite to the entrance. 
Melanvourt in a few words informed him of the 
false report concerning the death of his father and 
himself. 

“ Do the winters fly lightly over the white hair 7” 
resumed Onwawisset in tones of the deepest affection; 
«js the old oak bowed 7?’ 

The Virginian again satisfied the faithful Indian 
by assuring him of his father’s prosperity from the 
jast tidings he had received. ; ; 

They had now arrived at the opening, and it was 
with a feeling of grateful joy that Melancourt felt the 
cool breeze once more breathing over his cheek, 


bringing with it the certainty of liberty. 


It was night, and the moon was in her zenith, 
quenching the near stars in her excess of splendor, 
and casting her sprinkled silver through the thick 
embowering foliage of the forest. Scattered here 
and there, some in the chequered light and some in 


| shadow, were the forms of the savages. stretched in 
| the lethargy caused b 
libations. 


their copious intoxicating 
Through this array of enemies was the 
path of the Sachem and his friend. Cautiously On- 


| wawisset passed amid the groups, followed by Me- 


Jancourt, hardly breathing in the excitement and 
anxiety of the moment. They had passed but a 


| short distance, and the Virginian had but just step- 


ped over a huge cluster of roots that lay massed in 
the darkness cast by the leaves overhead, when to 
his astonishment and consternation the supposed 
cluster sprang from the earth with a loud whoop. 
Catching Melancourt by the arm, Onwawisset darted 
on one side to a deep hollow formed by the falling 
of a huge trunk, and black with the shadow thrown 
by the broad mass of roots imbedded in the earth 
torn {rom its surface by the fall. Casting themselves 
prostrate, they heard the scene, late so silent, re-echo 
with shouts and yells inevery direction. Apparently 
the truth had not yet been fully ascertained, for the 
savage, awakened by the foot of Melancourt, had 
not sufficiently recovered from his surprise to iden- 
lily to a certainty the fugitives before they were hid- 
den from his view. Butit was soon to be discovered. 
Not daring to stir from the cover, Onwawisset was 
peering through the fern fringe on the side of the hol- 
low, when he grasped the arm of the Virginian, who, 
looking in the direction where the Sachem was point- 
ing, saw the flashing torches around the mouth of the 
cavern. The yells had in a measure ceased in front, 
but a loud burst of whoops, sent from around the 
cave, announced that the flight of the captive was 
discovered. Then, as the torches glided rapidly to- 
wards the concealment, Onwawisset whispering, ‘‘ to 
the ravine and hide,’’ sprang to his feet, followed by 
his companion, and together they fled through the 
forest in front. A fresh burst of yells to the left and 
in their rear added wings to their footsteps. They 
had now reached the open space, where the moon- 
light, spread over like a silver carpet, displayed the 
blackened ashes of the block-house and the scattered 
remains of Melancourt’s unfortunate band, but offer- 
ing no friendly shadow to conceal the flight of the 
fugitives. But beyond this broad sheet of light was 
the ravine, spreading its edges of darkness. So rapid 
had been their flight, they had apparently distanced 
their pursuers; and the heart of Melancourt warmed 

y the prospect of safety seemingly affurded by the 
abyss. They had now reached the ravine at the 
point indicated by the young soldier in the opening 
of this chapter. ; 

The Sachem and the Virginian sprang together 
over the chasm upon the jutting ledge; but as Onwa- 
Wisset was in the act of plunging into the gloom of 
the ravine, a shot resounded from the opposite thick- 
et, and he saw the form of his friend totter fearfully 


Maddened by the sight, as the Indian who had 
caused the destruction of his friend with a triumphant 
shout appeared on the edge of the abyss, Onwawisset 
again leaped the chasm, and with one blow of his) 
tomahawk laid him dead upon the earth. 

Then rearing his form proudly, he shouted to an 
advancing body of the yelling pursuers as he dashed 
the plume from his brow— 

‘* The warriors ot the Eagle are cowards! Onwa- 
wisset scorns to be their Sachem; he goes to join his 
brother in the land of shadows !”’ and, with a pierc- 
ing whoop, he leaped into the frightful gloom that 
rested upon the wild and dashing sepulchre of wa- 
ters. 


Agriculture. 














{For the Northern Light. 
WORK ON THE FARM FOR AUGUST. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 

August is a month replete with interest to the cul- 
livator of the soil, if he be wise enough to improve 
the present moment. Prudence, interest and a wise 
economy, all combine tu produce such a result the 
present season. The work inthe early part of the 
season was so retarded in consequence of the lateness 
of the spring, and vegetation has been so rapid that 
every moment and all the power at command is now 
required to keep up and attend to every thing in sea- 
son. ‘The provident farmer will find much during 
this month to engage his attention, and it would 
greatly conduce to his interest were he to employ, as 
much as possible, one team in the gathering of 
weeds and hauling them into his barn-yard or pig- 
sty; if in the barn-yard, they should be covered with 
marsh mud or mould from the woods; the collection 
of marl or other calcarious earth, if at hand, and 
spread layer and layer alternately with the substan- 
ces we have spoken of. If the seeds of the weeds 
are so forward as to fear that they will so far ripen 
as to vegetate, a small quantity of lime should be 
sifted or spread thinly over them. Scraping of the 
ditches, and paring off the turf by the road side is 
also valuable for this purpose; and in this way with 
a little attention and trouble, by well directed ener- 
gies, each farmer may add greatly to the ordinary 
sources of his manure, and increase his facilities for 
improving his soil. 

Indeed, if instead of permitting dock, St. John’s 
wort, thistles, and any other noxious weeds, which 
infest our fields, more or less, to remain undisturbed, 
they were treated as above, the farmer would in the 
course of a few years, be gratified in beholding his 
fields increasing in fertility and cleanliness. 

This is the season for extirpating bushes and other 
vegetable intruders, which infest the farmer’s premi- 
ses. Wet weather is to be preferred for this purpose, 
because the sap vessels will continue open longer 
than they would in dry weather; the sap will thus 
be discharged, an’ the roots so much weakened, 
that eventually their ) ower to produce new shoots 
will be annihilated. The same method of man- 
agement will answer for thistles, which should 
be cut in hot weather, before the seeds are ripe.— 
Bushes which are in clusters, such as alders, &c. 
may be most effectually subdued by pulling them up 
with oxen. 

Jt is well known to most farmers that bushes ard 
weeds cut at a particular time, universally die. It 
is also well known that the moon’s attraction has 
great influence on all fluids. It is generally sup- 
posed that the best time for cutting is in the old of 
the moon, and if the day be cloudy, will kill all be- 
fore it; for the bushes will bleed more in a cloudy 
than they will in a fair day, when the sun dries up 
the sap. It is also found that bushes cut with a sharp 
tool, will die more certainly than when cut with a 
dull one. This looks reasonable, for a sharp instru- 
ment leaves the sap vessels open, by which means 
they bleed more freely; the dull instrument bruises 
the part, and in a degree closes up the wound. 

A gentleman near Boston, for several years em- 
ploved men tocut such bushes as he wished to destroy, 
in the old of the moon in July and August, and was 
very successful in effecting their destruction. 








T'urnips.—If you have not got in your turnips al- 
ready, get them in without a day’s delay; for you 
may rest assured that you cannot sow too early in 
this month and that it would always be best to get 
them in during the latter part of July. 

It is well to turn the pigs into the orchard this 
month; they will eat up the faully and decaying fruit, 
and with it legions of the germs of those insects 
which prey upon, and destroy the fruit trees, disap- 
point the hopes of profit, and lop off so much of the 
conort of the farmer’s table. 

Sheep.— Mix equal paris of tar and salt and place 
the mixture in troughs accessible to your sheep, 
where they may goin search for salt. By this means 
they will besmear their noses with the tar, and thus 
get a coating that will prove a barrier to the fly that 
is so troublesome to them, and generates worms in 
the head of sheep. To preserve sheep from the fly, 
some farmers smear their noses with tar. 

Cattle.—See that the cattle do not suffer for wa- 
ter during this generally dry month, and if salt is 
not kept within their reach, they should have it at 
least twice a week. 

Wheat.—Your wheat lands should now command 
your prompt attention, whether you contemplate 
sowing on a clover ley or grass sward; for although 
we would not recommend very early sowing, still 
we do most cordially admonish you to be beforehand 
in your preparation. If you intend to turn under a 
clover ley or grass sward, the sooner either is done 
the better,—alter plowing up your field wait for two 
or three weeks as may best suit your convenience, 
then harrow, and while the earth is freshly stirred, 
sow your seed, and here let me once more admoni:h 
you not to be sparing of the seed; one and a half 
bushel to the acre at least should be sown, for he who 
is niggard of his seed must expect to reap a fruitful 
harvest of weeds; as the earth must and will be oc- 
cupied. If a man sows seed enough to keep down 
the weeds, then may he expect that his fields will 
be clear of them; but if in consulting an erroneous 
system of economy, he neglects to occupy the soil 
with healthful vegetation, as sure as he lives will he 
find the earthteeming with weeds. There is no more 
pernicious opinion among farmers than that which 
inculcates the belief that if you sow your small grain 
thick it will not yield well. The earth is just as 
competent to raise a plant of wheat as it is a worth- 
less weed, and nothing is more true than that if you 
fail to occupy the earth with the former, the latter 
will volunteer to rebuke you for your lack of dis- 
cernment and profligate waste of means. 

In the selection of seed, one cannot be too parti- 
cular, to have it free from cockle and chess; and no 
seed wheat should be sown belore being well soaked 
in brine, lime water, or ley, and rolled in plaster, 
ashes or lime. 

Rye.—The ground for this grain should now be 
prepared. With regard to the time of sowing, it 
may be safely laid down as a rule, that any time be- 
tween the middle of this or the next month will an- 
swer, or indeed, much later. It is not considered an 
exhauster of the soil, and will, therelore, prosper on 
land which is not rich. It thrives best on a gravelly 
soil, but will do well on any light soil, and will make 
a saving crop in any ground in moderate heart, and 
unlike most any other vegetable, will Lear to he 
sown onthe same ground, in succession without 
much deterioration. 

Tinothy.—The best time of sowing this erass seed 
is from the beginning to the middle of this month; 
it may, however, be sown later and will succeed 
well if the winter does not come on teo quickly.— 
Whether it be sown with winter grain or by itself, 
the soil should be thoroughly cleaned and well pul- 
verized. From 12 to 16 quarts of seed to the acre, 
is none too much; less may answer The practice 
of permitting cattle to graize on timothy meadows 
late in the fall is not a good one; it tends much to 
destroy the meadows themselves, and where they are 
intended for the production of hay, it may be safely 
set down as a maxim, that cattle should not be per- 
mitted to tread their hoofs upon them. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
Cubbages.—Savoys and other late cabbages may 
be set out the first week in this month; but re- 


; member, if you wish them to come to perfection 


you must not spare the manure. Those that are al- 
ready out must be kept free from weeds. If you de- 
sire fo lave a supply of early York cal bage next 
season, about the middle of the month prepare a seed- 
bed and sow seed of some of the early varieties of 
cabbage, and when the period of transplanting them 
arrives, we will, if our life is spared, remind you and 
By attending to this 
suggestion you may provide a supply of those decli- 
cious vegetables either for your own table or market, 
as may best suit your views and comport with your 
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pid. 2)“ death-shriek of Melancourt. well stirred. interest. 
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Budding —This is the month for the performance 
of this necessary operation, as also for that of inoc- 
culation, Peaches, nectarines, pears, apples, apri- 
cots, cherries, plums, &c. should all be budded or 
inoculated this month, and the earlier the better. 

Strawberries.—To the lovers of this most deli- 
cious fruit a few hints on their cultivation may not 
come amiss. The writer and family have feasted 
most luxuriantly this season on the fruit obtained | 
from a small bed set out one yearago. Picked fresh | 
from the bed and served with a little sugar, ond 
swimming in good fresh sweet cream, oli! how de- 
licious. Who would not spend a little time and 
labor to obtain such a luxury ? 

The strawberries should’ be well thinned, and de- 
prived of all runners, and if a new plantation is de- 
sired, now is the time for making it. This tine is 
chosen because they have done bearing, and have 
mace off sets, if the season has been favorable, of 
strong plants, set from their runners. Plantations 
tnade at this season will bear some fruit the next 
stuumer. But if good vigorous plants can be ob- 
tained in May the preceeding season, it is preferred 
by some, as it saves nearly a year, the plants being 
ready to bear abundantly the next year. We ob- | 
tained sume fruit from plants set out in May last. 
The soil proper for this most delicious plant shoul: be 
licht, warm, and either sandy or gravelly; and the 
manure to be applied shouid be exclusively vegeta- 
ble, and not animal. Rottén leaves, decayed wood, 
ashes, in small quantities, mixed with other vegeta- 
ble substances in a compost heap, will make better 
manure for them than any animal substance whatever. 
As the vines which bear this fruit require moisture 
to bring the fruit to its proper size, the soil and situ- 
ation in which they are placed must not be too dry. 

Gardeners differ in their opinions as to trimming 
the plants when they are put out. Some cut off all 
the old leaves, and preserve only those in the centre 
of the plant. Others take off the withered or decayed 
leaves only and plant with all the old healthy leaves 
on the plant. Many people cut the roots in before 
they put them in the ground: all dead substances 
should be cut off, but not the roots. When the plants 
are set out, they should be kept free from weeds, 
and the ground should be kept loose about them. 

As regards the distance at which the plants should 
be set, much diversity of opinion exists, and some- 
thing depends on the variety cultivated. ‘The com-| 
mon red strawberry, that is found in our gardens may 
be put much nearer together than the larger and 
finer sorts. Whether the small or larver sorts, we 
wefer to set them, by line in rows; the smaller six 
inches in the row, and the rows from nine to twelve 
inches apart. But the larger and finer sorts should 
he planted in stools, from fifteen to eighteen inches 
apart, both ways, taking care to set them in the cor- 
ners, (quincunical order,) and to keep them from 
running together. This admits of free working be- 
tween them with the hoe. 

The objection generally made to this mode of cul- 
tivation, is that the fruit is exposed to be injured dy 
laying on the ground where it is bruised and covered 
with dirt every time it rains. This, however, may 
be prevented by a little care. Boards or straw laid 
between the rows, or moss collected and put around 
the stools, so as to prevent the fruit from laying on 
the ground, and at the same time prevents the mois- 
ture round the plants from evaporating. The writer 
found chips from a turner’s lathe and coarse saw-dust 
to answer a good purpose. But leaves from trees 
that have been collected in the fall or early in the 
spring, and kept under cover, are probably better 
than either, and particularly the oak leaf; because 
when they are no longer wanted to protect the fruit 
and keep the moisture in the ground, they can be dug 
in round the roots, where they serve as a most excel- 
lent manure for this delectable fruit. 

This fruit, as every body knows, is fragrant, deli- 
cious, anil universally esteemed. ‘In adiition to 
ils grateful flavor, the subacid juice has a cooling 
quality, particularly acceptable in summer: Eaten 
either alone, or with sugar and creain, there are few 
constitutions with which strawberries, even when 
talcen in large quantities, are found to disagree.— 
Farther, they have properties which render them, in 
most conditions of the animal frame, po-itively sain- 
fary; and physicians concur in placing them in their 
small catalogue of pleasant remedies. ‘They dissolve 
the tartareous incrustations of the teeth, and they pro- 
mote perspiration.’? 

Herbs.—Medicinal, aromatic herbs, &e. not al- 
ready gathered, may be cut and dried during this 
month. The best way to preserve their quality, is 
to pick off the leaves as soon as they are dried, pul- 
verize them, put them through a hair sieve, and keep 
them in well corked bottles. Amone those herbs in 
the best state for drying this month are Basil, summer 
savory, sage, Burnet, &c. They should be gathered 
when in flower, and dried in the shade. 





(For the Nortpern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER—CROPS, &c. FOR JUNE, 1843. 


BY C. N. BEMEN’. 

Since my last report, which closed on the 23d of 
May, great fluctuations of temperature have again 
occurred, and the general character of the weather 
has been cold fox the season; the termination of May 
and commencement of June, and in fact, the whole 
of June up to the 20th, the weather was chilly in its 
effects on most kinds of vegetables, and more purti- 
culasly corn. Great complaints have’ been made 
from every section, that the seeds do not vegetale, or 
in more Common terms ‘Sdo not come up,” and 
more particulaily the finer kinds, such as lettuce, 
herbs, &c. Carrot seed, too, have lain longer in the 
soil this season than is Common, and led many to 
condemn the seed as worthless; whereas, if they had 
exerci-ed a little patience, they would be satisfied 
that the fault is not in the seed. Worms and bugs 
have been more destructive on the beans, cabbayes, 
and vines, this season, than on any former period 
within our recollection. Cucumbers and squashes 
have been replanted in some instances, from three to 
four times. 

The frequent showers and great quantity of rain 
which fell the past month, has bad a tendency to sti- 
mulate and expedite vegetation, particularly grass, 
ina manner very different from anything we have 
fora long time experienced; and the aspect of the 
hay and grain crop is of the most encouraging cha- 
racter. Some fields of wheat, as well as rye, we 
have noticed, are a little chequered with here and 
there a thin spot killed by frost, but the plants gene- 
rally look healthy, and are putting forth head. 

Pasture, it is remarked by every one, was never 
better and more abundant than it has been and is 
now; stock of all kinds have increased astonishing- 
ly, and the milk cows yield abundantly and gene- 
rously fill the pails to overflowing—and the butter 
made, owing to the low temperature of the weather, 
and rich herbage, is of the very first quality ; but the 
extraordinary low price in market at present, is a 
damper on the ambition of the milkmaid, and it mat- 
ters but little now whether the color of her ‘“‘ gown”? 
is ‘‘ green” or yellow. 

The market for grain and the prospects of the far- 
mer, we are happy to state, have improved of late, 
and produce, with some exceptions, has an upward 
tendency. More grain, it has been remarked, has 
found its way to our market, particularly rye and 
oats, the present month, than on any former corres- 
ponding month now recollected. ‘The great rise on 
the former article has caused the doors of the far- 
mers’ granary to be unlocked, and the contents 
transported and poured into the store houses of the 
merchants. 

May 24th, north, cold and blustering. Azelia, 
(pinksterblummy,) in blow. May 25th, wind north, 
cloudy; sun out occasionally, but cold, blustering, 
dry, and very unpleasant. Appletrees in full bloom. 
26th, wind still north, cool and clear in the morning 
—wind soon changed to south, and moderated in vio- 
lence; clouds gathered, and we had some sprinkling 
of rain, and after dark a sturm set in and continued 
until after retiring. No change was perceptible in 
the barometer. 27th, wind south-east—the storm 
which commenced last evening continued through 
the night, and though chilly, was of great benefit, as 
it gave the svil a good soaking, which was much 
needed; cool and cloudy with an occasional sprink- 
ling of rain. Cypripidium in flower. 28th, wind 
south-west, some rain in the night—cool aud cloudy 
in the morning; fires quite comfortable ; wind chang- 
ed to northwest and sun set quite warm and pleasant. 
Oak and hickory just in leaf—mountain ash in bloom. 
It has been asserted) by botanists that the time of 
flowering of trees and planis are never the same, as 
much depends upon the temperature of the season 
and location of the plants. 
wild plants area much more certain indication of the 
state of the season, than those cultivated, for the rea- 
son of their location being the same. 29th, wind 
north, cool and cloudy—slight frost—wind changed 
to north-east and remained in that quarter during the 
day; fair and pleasant, though’cool for the season. 
20th, wind north, cool and clear in the morning and 
warm and pleasant in the middle of the day. 31st, 
wind north, cold and cloudy—some rain in the night 
and cool during the day. 

June Ist, wind north—very cold and frost; fires 
indispensable—cloudy, anda cold blustering wind 
varying from north to north-west. 2d, wind north- 
west, clear and cold. Onexamining my garden this 
morning, | found ‘* Jack Frost”? had paid an unwel- 
come Visit inthe night, and left hismark on the bean 
patch. Ice was also found on water standing in 
shallow places. In the afterncon the temperature 
moderated and was pleasant. 3d, wind south and 


The blossoming of the | 








brisk—a depression of the barometer, and the sound 
of the beiis admonishes us that a storm is near gt 
hand; some clouds flying, sun peeping oul occasion. 
ally, and some sprinkling of rain in the forenoon 
aticr which it cleared off pleasant, with a north wind, 
4iu, wind north in the morning, but soon Changed to 
south—and varying froin south to south-east, and 
blustering, with a humidity nearly approaching tg 
rain. All kinds of grain has inade considerable pro. 
gress during the past week—rye begins to make 
head. Cherry birds a troublesome pest, being great 
devourers of iruit—first noticed. 5th, wind south 
cloudy and warm—some rain in the night. Wing 
changed to suuth-east for a short time, then to north. 
east, and itrained quite fast for a few moments, then 
broke away and the sun appeared vecasionally—gt 
five o’clock in the afternoon wind changed to north 
and a storm set in and continued in the night. 6th 
wind still north, cool and showery—considerable rain 
fell in the night—a timely storm for the grass; fairand 
cloudy alternately—some warmer in the afternoon, 
7th, wind west of north—cool, clear,and not acloud 
to be seen; fair and pleasant during the day. 8th, 
wind north, cloudy and warm—wind changed to 
south in the afternoon, and we had a sprinkling of 
rain but of short duration. Peonies in flower. 9th, 
wind strong from the south—some rain in the night; 
warm and lowery—some rain in the afternoon; warm 
and sultry, being the first summer day we have ex- 
perienced. ‘* May Rose” in bloom. 10th, wind 
west, a fog rising trom the low grounds—warm and 
pleasant; a storm passed round to the east last eve- 
ning accompanied with considerable thunder and 
sharp lightning. Vegetation of all kinds flourishes. 
Rye is in bloom; corn and potatoes are up—of a 
good color and healthy appeurance; grass grows 
finely. Atone o’clock we had quite a shower—wind 
south, then sun out bright, when the wind suddenly 
changed tothe north, and a slight shower—at six 
o’clock a drizzling rain set in and continued through 
the night. 11th, wind north, cool and stormy—se- 
vere showers in the night; wind shifted to west and 
cleared off in the afternoon. At night it changed 
again to north, and cool. Since the late rains grass 
on our meadows and pastures have improved most 
astonishingly; red clover in bloom. Rye in flower. 
12th, wind north, clear and cool in the morning— 
fair and warm in the afternoon. White clover is 
now in full bloom, spangling the green fields with 
its white flowers, filling the air with its fragrance. 
Oh! how delightful to “ snuff the air’? before the 
rising of old Solin the moming, or at his going to 
rest at evening. This luxury is not often enjoyed by 
the cit. 13th, wind south, tair and pleasant during 
the day—in the afternoon wind raised and was quile 
fresh during the night, with a slight fall of rain. 
14th, wind west, clear and pleasant—wind changed 
to north atnight. 15th, wind north-west, cool, clear 
and pleasant; siringa in flower. 16th, wind north 
west—commenced raining at seven in the morning, 
and continued without much intermisssion during the 
day, and a part of the time very severe, drenching 
the soil and filing the small streamis—overflowing 
their banks, prostrating grain and grass where rank 
and luxuriant. Wind shifted to north at night, and 
the rain ceased. 17th, wind north, a heavy fog in 
the morning—clear and pleasant; a shower passed 
to the north-east; some thunder and a sprinkling of 
rain at six, when the wind changed to north-east and 
cleared off. The base of three rainbows starting 
from the south were distinctly visible just before the 
setting of the sun. The late rains have had a ten- 
dency to push forward grass with a rapidity seldom 
witnessed; old meadows have much improved, and 
there is every prospect of taking from them full an 
average crop, and that it will be ready for the scythe 
from six to eight days earlier than last year. 18th, 
wind south-west—clear and cool. 19th, wind south, 
fair and pleasant—warm in the middle of the day. 
20th, wind south—cloudy, moderate and pleasanl— 
mereury in barometer stands at 30°, and there 1s @ 
darkness in the air indicating an approaching storm; 
locust first heard. 21st, wind south, clear and pleas 
ant—very warm; thermometer 80° in the shade @ 
six o’clock in the afternoon. Yellow lecust in bloom; 
garden strawberries ripe. 22d, wind south, clear 
and very warm. 23d, wind south, weather extreme- 
ly hot; ‘at four in the afternoon we had quite a show- 
er, but of short duration. 24th, wind south-east, 
some rain in the night—cool and pleasant in the 
morning; some clouds which soon disappeared after 
the rising of the sun; warm, and at four in the a 
ternoon the heavens darkened in the north and west, 
when a severe gale from the north-west passed over 
us, threatening destruction to trees and buildings, 
but was of short duration, and no damage has val" 
cured within our knowledge, with the excepto? 
the prostration of a few trees and some gras # 
grain. This was followed by a shower of rain W 
lasted from twenty to thirty minutes. 
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